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In the fall of 1969, a new community college began oper- 
ation in Burlington County, New Jersey. Unlike many of its 
predecessors, this institution was planned to be different, 
especially with regard to the instructional approach to be 
used at the college. In place of a conventional lecture based, 
group-oriented approach to instruction, it was planned that 
this college would emphasize the use of various modes of in- 
struction (large group, seminar, audio-tutorial, independent 
study, etc.) with the long range goal of facilitating Individ- 
ualized instruction. And, just au early planners realized 
the need for a different building design to facilitate this 
unique concept, they also acknowledged the need for a unique 
kind of faculty member to implement this philosophy. Realiz- 
ing that most potential faculty members would not be knowledge- 
able about the principles of this approach, they decided to 
attract conscientious, student-centered, innovative-minded 
persons and then davalop their skills in the new pedagogy dur- 
ing a college conductad, pre-service training ' program. Develop- 
ment of an effective pre-service program for faculty at Burling- 
ton county ■college was not, to be an overnight event. Rather, 
it gradually evolved over a three year period during which 
time numerous mistakes were made. This work summarizes the 
six revisions made during the three years with particular 
emphasis on some of the lessons learned. Written from a 
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chronological viewpoint, ,z is n^ost candxd .n Us statements 

Of what did, and what did not work, and should serve as an in= 
valuable rasouree to other persons fac.ng a similar challanga. 

in 1969, literature aoncerning in=hduse pre^service train- 
ing Of nev. community coUoge faculty members was virtually 
non-sKistont. Rafercnceo wh.ch did exist were primarily sk- 
hortations for more effort in this area when what was needed 
was not to be told that one should plan a pre^service program, 
■ but how to do rt. TO a large degree, the situation has not 
. changed significantly. Hopefully this publication will help 
fill the void. 

several elements are still needed for the program to be 
complete. These are sections in' the areas of . 

1) Student personnel services; 

2) Faculty advising. 

Time did not permit much effort in those areas and for 
that an apology is made. But no apology is made for the pro- 
gram materials which were developed, when properly used, 
they have demonstrated ef f 3ctiveness in influencing faculty 
attitudes and increasing faculty knowledge and skills. 

It is appropriate at this time that i gratefully acknow- 
ledge the assistance of other persons who assisted in their 
development. The first of these is Harlan Douglas, Dean of 
instruction at Reading Area Community College, who was Educa= 
tional Development Officer .t Burlington County College dur- 
ing the period covered by this report. His assistance, ae.vice, 
and encouragement were invaluable to me, especially during 
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tha early part of the project. Tho othor persona ar^ tho 107 
faculty members who workad through the materials and provided 
wxth feedback, without then,, nona of this could have been 



done . 



I would also like to acknowlQdge the financial assistance 
and moral support raceived fron tne Educational Professions 
Development Act and its chraf community college reprasentativa , 



Jack Orcutt 



Janies 0* HMimQns 
December, 1972 
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THE 1969 PR£.SE.r,vr,'.T PROUW. 

. The nr.t r.ro-s.ruine r-roar:... w cnnducted for the charuor 
faculty xnrnodxatoly or.o. to ti.o onenxna tho college. m ..tro^ 
spect, four features choracter..o thx. f.rst offort. These were 
it- ni.nnlv structured, yet noorlv or„n...a .rogram; rts'lencth 
(«ovan v.ouk.); .ts very traditional nature; .nd the degree to 
which it failQd. 

Tha twonty-one charter f.cultv ^mmoe.; who participated 
worked throuch a program whxc): appeared ' to be eKtremely well 
Planned (Append.K A). in practice, however, xt .roved to be 
poorly conaeived, and .oofully rn.dequate i. real substance. 

The seven^week du - ,tion of the first pre-service program " 
exceeded by fi.e weeks the length of the f.nal product. Even 
con^.^ering the fact that partrc.pants of the fxrst program were 
the charter faculty and had the herculean task of selecting 
toxts, writing course syllab. , etc., the program was n,uch too 
long. 

Th. traditional nature oE tha orog«m w„ reflected in such 
ti.e honored traditions a. a Sunday afternoon pianic preceed.n, ' 
the Monday opening session, words of welcome on th. first corning 
by the President of tha oolle.., an endless succession of vary 
highly qualified speakers throughout the session, and a faculty- 
Board get acquainted social. 

The fourth distinguishing characterxstio was the extent to 
Which it faued to reach its objectives, on ah evaluation guPs- 
tionnarre handed out at the end .f the workshop, only nine of the 
thirteen goals (Appendix F) were rated by better than fiftv oer 
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the primary pun.ose of a pr«-servi« program is 
to pr^a... f.c,..,,. to wort i„ a |u<,„iy innovative 

ooileue, non-tvaditional approach,, to instruction 

then th= w„r:,.,„p „ ,3^^, ^.^^^^^ 
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as % nodel for them to er;ui.ito in thexT classroomi. 
Only those events which roquiro qrcun interaction 
Bhculd be :ichoduled; all ransininq time should be 
left unscheduled so that faculty can work individually 
(and havm tima to handle, prfissing personal problems). 
The human and aocidl nood^; of a qroup of peoale thrown 
togethGr for the first ti:v;e must he considered , and pro- 
vided for, EKercises dosianed to help them get acquainted 
quLckly and determine resources within the group are 
ospecially important . 
if at all possible, institutional norsonnel should carry 
the primary instructional load for the workshop. Con- 
sultants should be used sparingly, and for very specific 
purposes. in all cases, avoid the situation where a con- 
sultant comes in, makers a sneech, and leaves. 
Time is critical. The workshop must be very carefully 
planned so that maximum results can be accomplished in 
minimal time. Participants must have the feeling that 
thtay are ''in good hands.*' 

Participants should be involved in "doing," rather 
than "talking" as soon as practicable. 
Formal meetings should be scheduled in the morning 
hours as much as possible* 

To insure that faculty know that "real" importance 
is attached to the workshop, key administrators (dean, 
division and department chairmen) should participate 
to the maximum degree fea.^iblci. 

Insure that any staff member responsible for any part 

of the workshop is thoroughly prepared and well organized. 



This GsneciaUy uruo -r s i.^port porscn:^ such 
tnca^<^ from the businoss And ravroli araas. Don't 
was to t:Lnml 

10. Don't: expQCt too litt !□ troir tho participants, 

li* Bo very careful about v;ho is placed on the proaram, 

Dnn't hoaitatG to say "no'' to recTUG?^^^? for "time to 

say a few words to tho nov; r acuity." 

12, Avoid "VIP" presenuat J nn^s , yach as long welcome 
Hpaechos bv the PresUiont or Chairman of trie Board 

of Trustoes. in^^tQad^ have than hdcome active partici- 
[Uinti^ in some part of tho proqram. 

13, Develoti a tentative uicans f'^r evaluating the workshop 
before it begins and rGVise it durinq uhe workshop as 
GxperionGe indicates . 

14, Create an open atmosphere at the very beginning , and 
encouraae constant feedback * 

15- Once the program is established, don't be too quick 
to change it. 

16- Assiqn overall resDonsibili ty for planning of the work- 
:^hou to one person and give him the necessary authority 

In Isirgc part, efforts of the next two years were spent in 
dGveloping a pTOaram which fully achieved these guidelines. 



'..y_ ' illE 1970 PR}:-Si:xVXCE PROG!?A^' 

Objectives and Procedur es 

Due to a decision to seek EPDA f undinn to support our 
efforts in devsloping a valid prG^service prograra, planning 
i^'^ the 1970 sessr.on began before the 1969 Drorfram was com- 
t pleted. However, even before work was startGd on the EPDA 

proposals it had already becoma quite clear that a major af=- 
fort was needed to make the prG*servico procrram more effec- 
tive. 

■ The original proposal which was submitted on August 1 

had as its majcr objecti.es to: 

(1) determine those concepts wiiich should be included in 
a pre-service orientation prograjn for new community 

; college faculty; 

(2) to teach these concepts, using materials doveloped 
■■■ for use in a three^v/ee]^ pre-service program; 

(3) develop a list of recommendations regarding materials 
and infonnation which should bo furnished new faculty 

' • prior to their arrival on campus; 

(4) conduct the pre==servica program as we wanted our 
faculty to conduct their classes^ in an individualised 
instruction format, using self -instructional materials; 

(5) devQlop a bibliography of relevant sources on pre- 
service and in-service matGrials, 

In November^ we reaeivod v;ord that our EPDA proposal was 
' being favorably consiaered and might be funded if' v/e could 
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involve otaer colleges. Two ot-'cr anstitutiona , Drookdale 
Cornrounity College of Nav; Jersey, and the Community Coliege of - 
Delav/arG County, Pennsylvania agroed to participate with us. 

A number of planninq meetings were held with reprasenta-' 
tives from these two institutiona during which agreement was 
reached that, to the OKtont possibly, the other two schools 
would use^ the Burlington materials in their faculty orienta^* 
tion programs. (Neither of the other tv/o schools v;ere able to 
schedulG and finance an extensive tnroo^wQek pre=s@rvice pro-- 
gram. ) 

.:^n lata February v/ord w^s reciaived that the EPDA proposal 
had been funded and detaileu planning began, rhrough the in- 
valuable assistance of Harlan Douglas^ the nev/ly appointed 
Educational Development Officer ^ an estimated 75% revision of 
the Burlington materialG was accomplished. The activities 
of Lne previous seven-week program were reduced (see Appendix 
B for outline of the program) to three weeks and the first 
attempt a% developing self -instructional material was made. 
In the process^ a large quantity of commercially availablQ 
materials was reviewed^ and work was begun on an annotated 
bibliography of literature on pre^oervice and in-^servic© train- 
ing. (The final bibliography is included as page 121 of Appendix D) 
Based on feedback from the proceeding year; a new list of 
information and materials for new faculty was assGnOjlsd and 
distributed. 
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Evaluation 

In larga part, the atuompt at maaninqf :1 involveinent of 
the two other institutions failed, iargGly due to sGveral 
changes in personnel and orgnni^^ation ^ and thG inability of 
the other two colleges to f\md an OKtensive prG-service progra 
similar to that at Burlington. Thfiv did, however^ use parts 
of the Burlington progran anti one school later submitted a 
succGSSful EPDA proposal to devolop ^a pre-sarvice program. 

Five different tachniquGS ware used in evaluating the 
1970 pre^ssrvice progranu Those were: 

(1) A locally constructed questionnairG used to assess 
participant rca-tion to thy get^acqu£^.nted and team 
building exercises conducted the ^irst two days of 
the program by National Training Lataoratory staff, 

(2) h locally devoloped attitude survey administered 
beforn and after the pronram. This was designed to ■ 
measure changes in attitude in four major areas* 

a, the nature, purpose, and functions of the two- 
year college; 

b. instruGtional aims and role of tho faculty; 

c, the systems apprnach to instruction; 

d. the student in the two-year college. 

(3) A questionnaire of local origin aesigned to obtain 
feedback regarding tlio conduct, merit/ and short- 
comings of specific sections of the progrMi, 

(4) An Office of Education furnished Participant Informa- 
tion and lEvaluation Form, 

(5) Notes taJ-'in during an oral critique seision. 



In an aarliar report, compiotir^ data from oacii of those 
v/as farnishod EPDA officials. CcnsoquQntly ^ in vicsw of this, 
and the fact that the 1970 evaluation was formativO/ rather than 
suitwativQ in nature^ only data from tha OC form is included in 
the appendicos (AppGndix G) . 

Significant progress was madG in the 1070 Drogram and 
many of the serious flaws of the 1569 program were corrocted. 
However^ while a giant step iiad been taken^ much work remained 
to be done if the program was to accomplsih all of its pur- 
poses and if it was to deserve the optimistic title of that 
year-s EPDA proposal - A Model Pre=Service Program for Com- 
munity Colleges, A lis+'lng of the major accornlishnonts of 
the 1970 program as v/ell as tho v;ork remaining to be done is 
shown below: 

(1) Although the magnitudo of shift was not largo, a 
general move toward more positive attitudes occurred 
in all four areas included on the attitude survey. 

(2) Reaction v;as generally quite pofiitive with respect to 
the extent to which objectives of the first two days 
(get-acquainted^ team building^ etc) were accomplished* 
However, there was a general feeling that different 
methods would have been more appropriate = an observa- 
tion made (incorporated in the 1971 program) was .hat 
there v/ere persons within the faculty v;ho could accom- 
plish the same results , 

(3) We succeeded in creating an atmosphere in which people' 
wero free to express their questions , concerns^ and 
fears, 
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(4) "VI?" presentations were almost totally eliminated 
yet not one comment was made regarding their absence. 

(5) Time was used much mof^ efficiently. In two weeks, 
we not only did better but included more than we had 
in thn previous year in seven weeks, 

(6) Formal group meetingG v;ere held to a minimum - again 
with no apparent advorSQ results. 

(7) Coroments regarding materials used (book and non book) 
v/ere generally positive, indicating that we were on 
the right track. However, there was evidence that we 
were asking them to read too much in the time allotted, 

• and that there was considerable duplication in the 
materials . 

(8) There were indications that the sequencing of activities 
needed to be re-eKamined. 

(9) It was readily acknowledged that the workshoiD had been 
'^^onducted in the same fashion that wa wanted faculty 

to conduct their classes. In fact, one person noted s 
"I hope I do as v/ell in my classes as you have with 
this program. " 

(10) Time was not well utilized* In fact, the single most 
repeated criticism was that the pxagrm could easily hav- 
been reducGd bo two weeks with proper planning, 

(11) Division chairman, due to the pressures of getting 
moved into new facilities and vacation schedules, were 
unavailable much of the time. Numerous conments were 
made about their absence. 
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(12) Large group presentations were, generally rated low, 
seminars average, and independent study activities 
above average, pointing to room for improvemGnt. 

(13) It was suggested that next year's program should be 
scheduled such that there would be a week between the 
end of the pre-service program and the beginning of 
school, in order to allow time for personal matters 
and "putting into practice*' what had been learned. 

(14) It was suggested that old faculty be more involved 
in tho workshop* 

(15) Instructional facilities were poor. (This was almost 
universal complaint due to the fact that the scheduled 
move to the new campus was delayed, causing us to be- 
gin the workshop in non-air conditioned facilities. 

In addition, we were constantly disturbed by the noise 
of construction, etc.) 
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THE 1971 PRE- SERVICE PROGRAi; 

Objectives 

Once again ^ EPDA application deadlines caused us to sub= 
mit our proposal for continued funding before the currQnt 
workshop v/as concluded^ The 1971 proposal asked for funds 
to (1) reviSQ the materials used in the 1970 program; (2) 
convert them into a self -instructional format; (3) fit them 
into a two-week period; (4) administer them to ancther group 
of full-time faculty; (5) assess their potential usefulness 
for part-time faculty; and, (6) revise and package the material 
in a format useable by other community colleges. Additionally, 
we proposed to update our growing bibliography on pre-service 
in-service training* 

Procedures 

Each of these objectives was aGaomplished, After a care- 
ful reviev/ of evaluation data from, the three week 1970 program^ 
we were able to reduce the length of the pre-service program 
from three weeks to two weeks* In conjunction with this.^ we 
again revised the materials^ this time converting almost 90 par 
Gent into a self-^instructional format. 

During August of 1971; the revised materials were 
used with 18 nev/ faculty with outstanding success. Following 
this^ they were revised based on feedback received from six 
evaluation instruments. Then during a series of Saturday 
meetings held the fall semester they were tested with a group 
of 12 volunteer adjunct faculty, again with outstanding resulti 
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Two evaluation instruments yielded revision data which was used 
in again revising the materials. This version was fiald tested 
with another group of 12 voluntoer adjunct faculty (also with 
outstanding results) , Revision data was again obtained and 
minor changes ware made^ this timm with the thought in mind 
that they TOuld be used on another institution. 

Evaluation Data 

1 971 Pre-Service Program - Six different evaluation in- 
struments and a verbal critique were used to evaluate the 1971 
prc-service program, Theie werei 

1) A revised form of an attitudinal questionnaire first 
used in 1970* 

2) ^ 3) A 40 item questionnaire which asked participants 
to first judge each event of the pre=service program 
in terms of its importance to them and then to rata 
the same item in terms oi its quality, 

4) k survey form used to get feedback regarding the first 
day's get^acquainted exercises* 

5) A survey of attitudes about topics related exclusively 
to teaching-learning, (This was a pilot test of a nev; 
instrument which was later combined with (1) above,) 

6) The OE designed, Participant Information and Evaluation 
Form which was used in 1970. 

In the interest of lengthy detailed data from only the 
OE form is included in the report (Appendix H) , However^ con- 
clusions based on an analysis of all six instruments and an 
oral critique are summarized on the following pag^ • 



1) Based on a comparison with the results of the 1970 

program (Sai Appendix G) it could be said that signifi" 
cant improvements had been made in every aspect of the 
program* 

2} T\TO weeks was an adequate length of time for the work^ 
shop for the majority of the participants* 



3) Scheduling the workshop such that participants had a 
week off between thG end of the program and the begin^ 
ning of classes was a good idea and should be continued* 

4) Using local pereonnel (a speech teacher and a counselor) 
to conduct the first day's get-acquainted activities was 
a decided improvement over the previous year. However, 
more than one-half day should be allocated for this. 
(One day^ if properly structured^ should be sufficient.) 

5) The workshop made a definite impact in causing faculty 
to becomQ more positively disposed to using a systems 
approach to instruction* 

6) NQticeable shifts tovmrd more positive attitudes were 
detected than in the 1970 program. However p since no 
statistical analysis v/as made, it is not known if this 
was a significant difference* 

7) Rating of materials, both book and non-book, showed 
a noticeable improvement over the preceding year, as 
did large group presentations. Independent study 
activities continued to fare best, however. 
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8) For the first time, chairmen were mGaningfully involved 
in the prograjn. This v^as vcir- positively received and 
should bGcome routine , 

9) Attention should be given to an examination of the role 
of learning resources personnel in the program. Par-- 
ticipant^s reaction impliGd that thore was "too much 
information/ by too many people, too soon". 

10) A Careful task analyais of the activities the pro- 
gram was needed. There were still some indications of 
duplication, extraneous materials/ etc* 

11) The sequencing of activities needed to be reviewed with 
the thought in mind of moving tours, familiarization 

.with learning resources and computer support, etc*, 
to the second week, possibly spacing these activities 
so as to provide "breaks" from concentrated indepQndent 
study activities* 

12) These portions of the program to which considerable 
effort had been focused in the 1969, 1970, and 1971 pro- 
grams were basically "set"* It was now time to give 
attantion to aavaral other components of the program, 
namely: 

a) the role and function of student development ser- 
vices and staff; 

b) faculty advising responsibilities,- 

c) routine personnel infonnation and processing; 

d) faculty activities within an academic division; 

e) faculty affairs (governance, collactive bargaining, 
etc.). 



13) The materials should be completely revised into Ja 

new format which hopefully would cause less confusion 
and would serve as a model for them to use in their 
development of course materials. 

Use With Adjunct Faculty - As indicated earlier ^ the 
materials were used with two separate groups of adjunct faculty 
who volunteered to attend Saturday sessions. Two types of 
evaluation instruments were administered. These v/erei 1) 
the attitude survey used in the 1970 and 1971 pre-service pro- 
grams j and 2)^ the OS developed ParticiDant Information and 
Evaluation Form, 

Results obtained from these tv/o instrumpints are sumrnarized 
below I 

1) The program was enthusiastically received* In fact^ 
the adjunct faculty were so positive in their reaGtions 
to it that the workshop v/as continued for an additional 
term, 

2) The evaluation results were totally positive. The 
general reaction is surmned up in a quote from one 
participant I 

This training program has convinced me that good 
teaching is not an easy task^ that 1 need to know 
more than the subject matter, and that I can do 
a better job than I'm doing now , . . I am now 
thinking more about the overall approach to the 
course instaad of . , , what do I have to cover 
the next week. 
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3) Several changes suggested by tha participants were- 

a) a slight restrueturing of the sequencing of tha 
program r and 

b) additional emphasis and time on some ■topics^ 
especially those involving writing of objectives 
and learning packetf. 
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FIELD TEST AT OCEATC COUNTY COLLSGE 
Toms River, Nev/ Jersey 

The final test of the effectiveness of the revised pro^ 
gram was i field test at another conmunity college* As origi- 
nally planned, this vms to be conducted at the Delavmre County 
CoiTimunity College, Pennsylvania, but when this failed to mat- 
erMlze; the Dean at Ocean County College agreed to allow Dr. 
Hammons to conduct a seven day v;orkshop for his faculty^ using 
the Burlington pre-ssrvicG program materials. This workshop 
was held on June 12-^22, 1972 , Nineteen persons completed eval- 
uation forms, although 24 different individuals participated 
in diffGrGnt parts of the workshop. The evaluation instrument 
used was the OE Participant Information and Evaluation form. 

Despite the fact that the participants had little advance 
notice, and many" were involved in the activities of the summer 
term, the workshop was an outstanding success. No one rated 
the overall quality below good, and 78 per cent rated it very 
good or outstanding. Seventy-eight per cent also felt that 
the prograitis would be very relevant to them in their professional 
work. As desired, 6 8 per cent indicated that the primary value 
Of the workshop was an attitude ehange or eKposure to a nev; 
methodology, SiKty-six per cent felt the materials integrated 
well with their previous background and interest, while only 
5 per cant felt that it was over their heads, thus indicating 
that the content of the program is relevant in settings other 
than Burlington County College, The length of the prograjTi was 
thought to be appropriate by 82 per cent who reported that it 



was "about the right length*" beventy-seven per cent indi- 
cated that it met their objectivoB for attending and 100 per 
cent said they would reconimend the workshop to a colleague. 

A number of very useful comments were made in the bbo- 
tions "strengths and weaknessQs'- and "suggestions for revisions 
prior to additional workBhops." Persons interested in planninq 
and conducting similar v;orkshops would definitely profit from 
reading these. 

In summary, the evaluation confirmed what the Director 
had thought-'^the Burlington materials^ when Droperly used, 
could be cjuite effective when used in another two-year college* 
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FINAL REyiSION OP THE PRE-SSRVICE PROGRAM 



The nsKt-' to-last steps in the develoDment of what might 
now be justly called "A Model Pre-'Service Training Proqrara 
for Community CollegQ Faculty Members" occurred when the mat^ 
erials were submitted to a panel of three nationally known 
persons for their review* Those persons Selected were: 



Dr. Barbara Washburn 
Educational Dovelopment Officer 
Mitchell College 
Statesville, North Carolina 

Dr* Robert Miller 
Dean of Instruction 
Tarrant County Junior College 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Mr. Terrence Tollefson 
Director. 

Division of Community and Junior Colleges 
National Laboratory for Higher Education 
Durham , North Carolina 



Their comments were quite positive and served as additional 
evidence that the materials would be relevant in other settings. 

The last revisions of the materials incorporated the revi= 
si on data from the Ocean County College faculty and the panel 
of reviewers* 
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In reviGv/ing the project a whole, a number of general-' 
Izations can be stated. These arc listed and discussed below. 
No significance should bo attaciied to the order* 

1. Inpact on the prograni of tne participating institutions. 

There is absolutely no quostion but that the pre^service 
training program has been a key element in the reputation 
which Burlington enjoys as an innovative community college. 
The program not only influenced basic attitudes^- but provided 
new faculty with knowledge and skills they would not otherwise 
have gained. 

Follow-up reports from the Dean of Instruction at Ocean 
County College indicate that the workshop conducted at their 
institution has had a salutary inpact* Many of the faculty 
who participated in the workshop have not only put into prac- 
tice what they learned, but have shared their learning with their 
colleagues. The institution is doing its part in supporting 
the faculty by providing released time for faculty, "beefing 
up*' the learning resources support area, and sending key admini- 
strators to be trained as educational development officers. 
As one administrator remarked, ''The institution will never be 
the same again", 

2, Major difficulties encountered. 

Given the scope of work proposed, the time and money 
allocated for the pro j act was inadequate. With clear 20-20 
hindsight, (and almost a year in an educational research and 
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davelopmGnt organization bGhind mo) , it is quino apDarent 
that the objectives sot for tho tliree grants were overly 
ambitious. This is ospccially true of plans to package the 
final product in an audio-tutorial self -ins tructional format 
for use by other colleges, completG v^ith pre-tests and post- 
tests. This was not done, although learning packets for the 
program v;ere finalized together v/ith print materials needed 
to use them. riowevor, time ran out before we could develop 
valid criterion raferenced pre- and post-tests, or convert 
the materials into audio^tutorial format. Despite this, the 
naterials in their present form should be invaluable to any 
person desiring to develop a pre-service or in-service program 
for faculty in community colleges. 

3. Major contributions of the project. 

The project's contributions would appear to be several. 
These are: 

(a) An excellent collection of validated learning objec- 
tives for a faculty pre-service program, sequenced in' a 
rational fashion, and keyed to materials available to 
any institution, (Appendix d ) 

(b) A number of very useful instruments including i 

1* a validated pre-service attitude questionnaire 

(page 117 of Appendix D ) 
2* a validated quiz on those aspects essential to 

understanding the student in the community college 
(page 97 of Appendix D ) 
3. an annotated bibliography of some of the more 
useful references on prQ^service and in-service 
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nraining of connun=i :;y coll cqo faculty { appendix J ) 
4% A aood check list of useful items to send new 

f acu Ity members pr lor to their arrival on campus , 
(Appendix E) 

(c) A reasonably compinte/ chronological record of the 
devolopnant of the program. This should allow others to 
shorten considerably the time needed for them to develop 
a program, 

(d) The project dw.Tions tratad the willingness of adjunct 
faculty to voluntarily contribute of their time to enroll 
in programs to improve tiiGir teaching* 

(e) The ability of a community college to develop a viable^ 
effective pre^service program for its new faculty based 
primarily on available materials^ was demonstrated,. 

4* Suggested Additional Activities 

(a) While the relevanco and applicability of the program 
for adjunct faculty and for full-time faculty at one 
other community college was demonstrated^ the program 
should be tested in other colleges, 

(b) The project should be completed , i , e • pre-tests 
and post^tests should be constructed; remaining non- 
individualized sections made self "instructional , and 
missing elements developed. 
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tlHAL VERSION OF BURLINGTON COUNTY COLLEGE PRE-SERVICE PROnRAM 



The following pages contain tha final aditad version of 
the Burlington County Collego Pre-Service Progr,am, With 
only one exception {a prosGntution on the learning packet), 
all materials needed for anothor institution to use the pro- 
gram are included or bibliographic references Drovided. Al- 
though a sample evaluation form is not included, onG can 
easily be constructed from a review of the evaluation sum-^ 
maries (Appendices F through I) . 
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SESSION il 

SHORT h:^sv;;^r qi:1z 

THE SYSTEMS APPRDACH TO i;::):V:rD.ALi3Eu IXSTRWCTl^v 



'ii!oS^^B?^e^Iraalx" :;ch1c.i%.nten«. in your 

own words . 

1 , Rationale 



2. Objectives 



3, Pre-test 



4. Learning activities 



5. Post-test 



6. Revision 
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£::SSI0N -1 
"Learning For Maatery" 



RgIow arc a number questions 'lerivc^d from Benjamin ?Ucn":''s 
"Learn Lny for Mastery*'. Answer nach qungtion twice* r--^ 
first column^ answer uach quGstion as you presently bolinvc. 
Then, In the second column, answer aa h cuestion as ycu th i ;;k 
n^njamin Bloom would have at the time he wrore "Learninq 
for Mas eery''. YOU 

Acjrae Disagree A-: ^:.: ^y Dl o ggrn fi 

^- ' ^ good tPachor v/ill generally be pleased 
with a nornal distribution of grad^sy i*e. 
ono^ third avoraqe , one-'third ataove''^a-veraqn 
and one-third below averago. 



2, The maior goal of our educational system 
should be llfelonq interest in Icarninq. 



3, Tno concopt of learninq for maBtGry has 

little sicrnif icancG for affective learning. 



4, Tmplementat ic n the concept of mastery 
learning is dependent upon the specifi-^ 
cation O'^ the objectives and content of 
instruction . 



5. The specification of objecti^^ea and 

establishment of standards contributes 
to the liklihood that students will 
cooperate and study together, 



fl. Coursen should bo broken into i^mallar 
units of learning. 



7* Feedback obtained from formative tests 

is useful in evaluating media and instruct 
tional objectives . 

B, The function of testing ia as r'ueh to 

nsseas teaching as to categoriae students. 

f 

9* The concept of mastery logically leads to 
a credit or no credit grading system. 



10» The quotation^ "Nothing is bo luiequal as 
the equal treatment of unequals," is 
compatible with the learning for mastery 
concQpt. 
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YOU BLOOM 
' ^gyee Disagree Agree Disagree 

11. Rewarding experiences m a given field of 
endeavors tend to increase the length of 
perserverance in that field. 



12 p Given enough time^ a sufficiont- 

variety of instructional modes , and 
motivation on the part of the students 
as many as 95% of the students in a class 
can achieve mastery* 



13. Thare iu no ono best instructional method 
and combination of media for students 
enrolled in a course. 



14. The emphasis of a community college should 
be on learning , 



15, Traditional grading schemes, such as h-F , 
facilitate learning. 



16. Credits awarded by a college should be 
based in part on the amount of time spent. 

17. The tutoring of students by other students 
should be encouraged in community colleges. 

18. Students should be given the opportunity 

to learn at their own rate even if it takes 
longer than the suggested time for them 
to complete the program. 



15. Stiident performance should be measared on 
the basis of mastery of learning objectives 
rather than on the basis of competition 
with other students. 



20, Our nation requires an education system 

dosigned to insure that the optimum pro-- 
portion of our citizens complete both secondary 
and community college levels of education. 
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: ^ ^P^^^^CH TO INDIVIDUALIZED -INSTRUCTXC^^ 

: Th n overview of a systems approach to individuaU.ed 

instruction is operational rathor than theoretical. 

The teri^inology may bo n.w, but th. basic concepts have 
existed for a long tin,e. The systems approach involves sxx 
basic elements: rationale; obiactivos; pre-test; learning 
activities; post-^tost; and revision. This ■■systems cycle"^ is 
: used continuously to improve instruction untU .est students 

J ■ have achieved learning mastary. 

Let's examine each of the elements m greater detail. 
The rationale explains why it is ii.portant (or relevant) 
f for the learner to achieve the obiectives. The learner must 

I recognize ^ it is important that he master the knowledge and 

i Skill, dealt With in the unit. Without this sense of purpose, 

^ learning tasks may become a series of hurdles the student must 

I elear rather than relevant activities. Typically, students 

J find course work relevant if it applies to future academic 

work. in the subject field, relates to job or career interests 
or enriches their everyday lives. 

Objectives provide a sense of direction to a learner's 
involvement in a unxt, a course, or an entire educational pro- 
■gram. Specific objectives tell what the learner will be ex= 
pected to do after instruction that he could not do before. 
For example, consider the following specific objective: "Given 
i: a list of 50 contemporary American authors and a list of 50 

, novels written by those authors, the l.arner will correctly 

r ^"^'^^^ ^^thors." Noto that this objective 

ER|c . . wSiLariaLr^toryilf ^L^^'^rf ' the 
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is Stated in terms of what thm learner will be able to 
do ("he will match" U " 

rT?L^^S conditions under which he will perform ("Given 
a list of 50 conteniporarv American authors and a i ist of 
50 novels written by those authors"); and " 

"/^u^' °^ acceptable perfor-m^ncD ("corrcctlv 
o? 1oi1slKpicted:r^^ ''"^ '""'''^'"^^ — V le.ll 

Objectives suggest how one should collpct evidenco of 
learner performance. Consequently specifying learning outcomes 
will provide for the asseBsmont: of learning and enable the user 
to verify the ef f ecti vencss of instruction. 

Objectives can be classified as predominantly: (a) cogni- 
tive (intellectual processes) such as, "The learner will orally 
rank order the types of chess pieces in terms of relative power 
and state the type, of move each is allowed , to make."; (b) affec= 
tive (feelings and attitudes) such as "The learner will elect 
to play chess rather than engage in other activities."; or 
(c) psychomotor (perceptual-manipulative skills) such as "The 
learner will move a rook into a desired position without upsetting 
other chess pieces on the board." 

Specific objectives should suggest the size, duration, scope 
and grouping of the learning activities. Research indicates that 
small- learning units may be more easily mastered than large 
units, 

A pre-test of learner capability precedes formal instruc- 
tion. The pre-test, based upon the objectives of the unit of 
instruction, serves several purposes; 

helps to determine where the learner should be placed in 
the sequence of lo.rning actlviti,.. so th.t hll. not 
forced to cover material he already l^nows; ^ 



provides the lujarner with sample questions which exemplify 
the stated perforrriancs jectivos; and ' ' 

may be usfed following instruction to reiview the fnaterials 
in the unit. 

A pre-test score befcre instiuction, cornpared with a post-test 
score after instruction, providers tangible,, evidence of learning. 
Pre- and post-tests may include not only a variety of paper-and- 
pencil tests, but also tesLs of hGaring, seeing, ana smelling 
as well as physical performance tests of strength "or precision. 

Learning activities are means to an end, not ends in them- 
selves. They provide the learner with various practice activi- 
ties which enable him to master the performance objective. New 
approaches providing such practice are necessary for many stu- 
dents attending collGge today. Research indicates that tradi- 
tional lecture and discussion approaches are relatively ineffec- 
tive with non-traditional, learners (i.e., those learners who 
are highly dependent and are usually socially, economically, 
and/or educationally disadvantaged.) Research also indicates 
that there are different styles of learning, therefore, more 
than one type. of learning activity may be required to assure 
that each learning unit is effective. 

Opportunities to practico learning activities must be pro- 
vided a student while he is engaging in learning activities. 
Practice activities should be similar to those responses re- 
quired on the post-test. Learning can be defined as a change in 
behavior — the learner will act in certain ways that were totally 
underdeveloped or partially developed before instruction took 
place. Teaching has been traditionally defined in terms of 
activitie s by the teacher . An emerging definition, however, is 
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that teaching is the managemQUt of activities which produae 
measurable learning . Nc linger is tcachcji pre sentation of 
course contant considered to be synonyiviDus with learning. Under 
a aystems approach to indivjdun j ^ ^^d instruction, the teacher *a 
role shifts to that of thtv nianager of tne learni ng envirnnmpni- _ 

If ineeisurable learninrj has net occurrt^d, one might infer 
from the definition ^ust ^^van -h.:.t the instructional process 
has noL been adoquattf. 

Since the focus is on the ends of instruction (what the 
learnor will be able to do after instruction) rather than on 
the means of instruction (what the teacher will be doing during 
instruction), the teacher is automatically m a position to 
assume accountability for the results. A note of caution is 
interjected here. Accountability for student learning must be 
shared by instructors, by students, by administrators, by trus^ 
taes, and others whose support is essential. The prerequisite 
of acccuntability is that the teacher must have access to re- 
sourcas which are essential to managing the laarning environ- 
ment. Note also that the specification of objectives and learn- 
ing activities provide?^ a rational basis for student account- 
ability* 

A vital element of a systems approach to individualized 
instruction is the post-teHt which measures attainment of the 
objective. Through systems tic evaluation one determines how 
BucceSRful instruction haiz bQun. Measurable evidence or learning 
is the best documentation of the effectiveness of teaching. 
Testis is thus used primarily to assess the ef f ectivaness of 
instrugtiQn, and not merely to caueaoriae stiudants; . 
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Thore are many different dpproaches tc evaluation. Some 
differ considerabiy froir; crac. cnrii testing procedures used in 
Gducation. Persons invoiveri in t.ie assessment of learning should 
bc3 aware of these ncv; prucr'durob . 

Considsr the difference botwe^n the norni-rc f crenced approach 
to evaluation and the cr i te r iiin- rt. f crenceri approach. Th^^ norni- 
referenced approach assumtis that there ,s a noriMl distribution 
of studcn-c aptitude, skills, knowledge, and cnmpetencias . Evalu- 
ation, using the normal curve as a guide, assigns grades by 
coinparing students with each other. Test scores are ranked, and 
then grades A through F arQ assigned to these categories. Using 
a normal curvo for grading predestines a percentage of students 
to failure, no matter how effective instruction has been. In 
criterion-referenced testing, a standard of acceptable learner 
performance is established when the objectives are stated. 
Learner performance is then compared with that standard. Those 
who equal or exceed the stand-ird have achieved mastery at a 
prescribed level and move on to the next unit. Those who have 
not achieved the minimum level of performance are allowed to 
continue their study of the sariG matcrial.'s, or of parallel 
-naterials and may take an alternate version of the post-test 
without penalty. 

A systems- approach to individualized inBtruotion encourages 
a criterion-referenced approach to evaluation. If learners per- 
form poorly on a post- test, it: means they have not yet mastered 
the objective or that practice provided was not sufficient or 
appropriate. Thus, unacceptable grades by a substantial per- 
centage of students syn*oiiz© instructional failure, rather than 
learner failure. 
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The concepts of John B. Carroll and Benjamin S. Bloom " 
provide a tneoreUcaL ba^,a im a. systems approach to indivi- 
dualized instruction. C.rroll contends that aptitude may he 
defined as the amoimt^X^JlIH required to learn soinething/ 
Bloom contends that mastery of a subject can be achieved by a 
high percentage of the learners in a-ny class, U they are given 
sufficient time and appropriate types of help. ^st^iearner| 
are capable of mastery, and an .effective inscruotional system 
should accomodate this concept. 

If mastery learning does not occur, instruction must be 
revised and the learner recycled through these or other learning 
activities until he demonstrates mastery of the performance 
objectives. Instruction that fails to cause learning must be 
revised until it becomes an effective teachi.:g tool. The best 
data for revising instructional materials are obtained from ' 
students. An analysis of test items missed and interviews with 
students provide two sources of revision data. The learner's 
attitudes toward the learning activities are also an integral 
part of the revision proeess. What has been achieved if the 
student, while mastering tho content of a course, never wants 
to use what he has learned? As an example, a student m a 
developmental English class made this statement: "Laat week in 
English 099 we had to write .n in^class theme on 'What a Daffo- 
dil Thinks of Spring-. I tried hut I just couldn't get going. 
Anyway I think the whole thing was just a waste of tim." This 
statement suggest that much more attention needs to be given 
to student attitudes. This instructional workshop stresses the 
need for af.;activa or attitudinal objectives, as well as cognitive 
and psychomotor objectives. 
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riESSTO:j i-Z 
TEST 0^5 OBJECTIVES 2.A-F 



i. Cite at. iQis^ ti^roe re.,£o:-.,; .;. tr.ct:>r 



s should state ob-i 



2. Definn bviuvioral ob]^JlJ^l^ 



Narae i:ht5 three :nain cliaractt" ■ qtic 

tivQ and briefly oxpUin each'^ne .ructional objec= 



A. 



RGdd each of the following obiective^ ri'^^i. . . ■ ■ 

term. Underline the condition^ n Circle tne benavioral 

record th.t rnfor.ation £n'So sp^ca ;JovidSf 
A. Given the formula aj-^ + f^j. + c whPr-. , k 

. ^oT^t^^t^l^^^^^^-^^^^'^ for any value of 



The studsnt win write five compound-connUx serte 



. with loi»^ai^;;rac5.' in the «rre=t position 



•Givcm a diagram uL c cl -qt^l- xud tapa /Bcordaf tlva stud^-i 
will correctiy laDul all tnu following: 

1) Volunic control 

2) On-'Of£ switch 

3) Volume or record-- lev^l indicator 

4) Tone control 

5) Tape thrGading Sxot 

6 ) Forward or play control 

7) Rewind control 



E. Given a group of figures, thcs student will draw a circle 
around the parallelograiT.s. 



The student will construct a parallelogram whose ^dd^s are 
2 and 4" in length. 



Given a grammatically correct sentence, the student wil^ 
underline and label the following: 

1) Adjective clause 5) Gerund 

2) Adverb clause 6) Infinitive 

^^^^^ ' 7) Participial Phrase 

4) Verb 

Five out of seven must be correct 



Tne scuaent will list four major pieces of legislation that 
were passed in the United States during the Prcqressive 
Era (1900-1917). " yt-^^ive 
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I. The student will spall tht . ord "subl.ma a^n" . 



dent\ni'?t''^%^'"' "^'^^'-^ projector and film, th. stu- 
dent wLll tntuac tne projector in 5 minuses. 



5. Labal thc! followin.^ objeculi-iis 
A = adecruate 



N?i, - not adequate 
— A. The studftnt will explain Ohm's Law. 

The student will explain,, in writing, the difference be- 
Ohm-s Lai''^'' ""Stance with respecf to 

The student will write an essay about World War II. 

Given samples of the three basic .Unds of rock fo-mp. ions 
pUes? P'""' ^""P^^^ thre3 separate ' 



C. 



. Gxyen a 2 1/4" by 2 1/4" twin lens reflex car^ora a.d a 

roll of pan X 120 filni, the student will sat the shSt^er 
speed at. 1/500 second and take 12 "stop fast act.on shSs". 

Objectives are always written in behavioral terms; that 

ment ?n ; h requirement / rewrite the state- 

mant m behavioral terms, -^^^^ 



A, 



The student will grasp the significance of the Brest- 
LitovsK Treaty. / " " 



b. The student will name four Shakespearean tragedies. 
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D. The student will Kno: Nawron'. uirea laws ct n,oU,on. 



Tha student wUl l.s. the five princx^Ie p.rts of spoech. 



fouL^f'^^^^i"" ^ "'^'^ ^t^^e'^t will labal the 



The student will operate .u bunsen burner, 



Given an inadequate cbjectiva, tha studen- wii 1 rra - zs 
tnat it IS not stated in behavioral terms, - — 



In' ^iflf^h''-"?''"' ^^^i^^^ition .:,f character inolud- 
S^i^:^ ^.ox.owing: ohooiing a suD^ect with definite 

t.uit^, letting ths person explain himsslf bv his owr 

--"^ rhe various cSrS^-:.?r;;ics 
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WOPKsHtET I 

I 

INTERIM AND SmBJiCtlUS 

What should be done with an CijjectiVR tnat appears to be too Urge, 
complex and to consist of maHy kind^ of activities? 



What is the primary difference between interim objective and a subobjecti ve? 




Read the following instructlohal objective and select the subobjecti ves that are 
critical for completion of the tentiinal performance requirements. 

Instructional Objective : Giv^h a pattern, the student will fasten the pattern 

to the materiaU trace the interior design from the pattern to the material ^ and 

cut out a duplicate following the pattern outline. 

Subobjecti ves : 

A. The student will fasten the pattei^n on the material. 

B. The student will select the proper tool to trace the interior design 
from the pattern . 

C. The student will t^'ace the design. 

^_D, The student will describe tn- procedure of reproducing a copy from 
a pattern* 

_^ The student will select the proper tool for cutting the duplicate 

from the pattern. 

F. The student will c^^t Out the duplicate from the pattern outline. 



GOALS 



I 

= ^ j , r. ,. ^ 

Descriptions of Instructional intent, usually defined in brodd ^ 
terms that identify content topics or instructional events to be 
experienced by the students. These descriptions refer to the 
instruction rather than to consequences of instrucuion. 



BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 

Description of the fortii of the 
behavior that instruction is to 
produce, stated in terms of what 
th'a student is to be able to do, 
the conditions requiring the 
action, and where appropriate, a 
standard of accuracy or speed. 



AFFECTIVE OBJECJIVES 

An objective dealing with 
efnotions or feelings indicated 
by words such as interest, 
appreciation, enthusiasm, 
motivation, and attitudes. j 





j SUB0BJECTI7ES 






A specification of perfor- 






! mance which 1s a part of a 






larger terminal objective 

i 






S 

1 





CRITERION TEST ITEMS 

A written and/or actual performance itau which 
is used to measure the achtivement of an 
objective. 
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4. Describe briefly why wi feel that objectives are so necessary and valuable 
for the teacher, _ 



5. Describe briefly why we feel there is value in giving our objectives to our 
students. 



NOTES: 



SE^sio:: #3 

WORKSHLlT II 
CRITERION TEST MlASURES 



OBJECTIVE ' TESiLITEM 

_^A, Fill in form Fill in fonn 

J. Operate calculator Operate this calculator 

C, Adjust microscope Nare adjustnient parts of 

a microscope - 

0. Write the equation Write the equatiDn for 

for Ohm's Law Ohn's Law 

E. Solder connictlons Indicate which connections are 

acceptable 

_F. Explain use of How is the micrometer 

micrometer used? 

G. Use the compass Which way is north? 

H. Select the definition Which of the following is 

for "interaction" the definition of 'Mnteraction"? 

L Explain function of List, in order, the colors 

a prism of the spectrum 

J, Describe a micrometer Measure this 

Define "laser" Explain how a ruby laser 

works 
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2. What would be the advantage in writing criterion test items before developing 
ob j act 1 ves? 



3, List the tnree primary functions of the criterion test, 

A, _ " __ . 



NOTES r 



Read the fonowing brief statements of objectives and test iteins and decide 
whether the co-^^esponding test i leiLS art appropnati: or mappropri ste . If 

they are apprupriate, place a check besiut the item. If they are inappropriate, 
state '-^tiy. 

O BJECTIVES IlllJIIh 

A. Cite orally the five largest Name tne five largasi 

cities in the world cities in the world 



^B. Trace the flowof blood through Describe the structure of the 

the heart on a diagram heart 



Select the equipment nieded for Select the proper equipment for 

a given chemistry experiment this chemistry experiment 

^D, Locate a malfunctioning tube in What rreter is used to test 

a radio ■ radio tubes? 



E. Define ''objective'' Define "objective" 



^F* Deliver a five minute extempO' Describe how to organize for an 

raneous speech extemporaneous speech 



A new course, based on objectives and a criterion test* has undergone a series 
of tests and revisions* All students score about 9SI on the criterion test, 
but only 312 can perform the task. What's wrong?^ ^ 



Instructional Goal 

The student will know how to pun* ^ e sentences, following conventions and 

» 

rules regarding acceptabis ysa of ^i..; period^ commani colon, sefnicGlon, 
question marie* exclamation pointy q 'tation marks, apostrophe, etc., both 
from the poin^ of view of mechanical usage and to clarify and emphasize intent 
of each sentence. 

Write four gbjecti yes for tne gojj dgs cri bed jbove^ 
A. 



Write four test Items for the above objectives. 
A, 
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OBJECTIVES 

A, Given four sentences, the student will correctly punctuate them using the 
colon, semicolon, and the quotation mark. 

Given four sentences, the student wili punctuate those that should be 
punctuated with a colon and those that should be. punctuated with a seniicolon. 
This should be done without error, 

C. The student will be able tq write a paragraph correctly illustrating at 
least five uses of the comrna, 

D, The student will be able to write the rule for use of the txclamation point, 

CRITERION TEST ITEMS 

A, Punctuate these four sentences using the colon, semicolon and the quotation 
mark as required. 

B. Punctuate these four sentences using the colon and semicolon as required. 

C. Write a brief paragraph illustrating at least five uses of the comma. 

D, Write the rule for use of the. exclamation point, 
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Sessi.nn #3 

Script for Blide-'r.:.Da Presentation on 
Criterion Te^nt Measures 

In this unit we are goinq to cUscuss development of the 
criterion test as it relates to testinq for the soQcified 
porformance required in the Dbjective. Development of the 
criterion test is as important as devRlopmenti of ti\a objec-^ 
tives--^they should balance each other. 

A .criterion situation means a situation that^ lets the 
student demonstrate the criterion perf ormance , the perform-^ ' 
aince that he must take with him. The objective describes this 
criterion situation, and what he does. Let^s look at the three 
primary^ functions of the criterion test^,., 

A criterion test, like the objectives, should be written to 
help design instruction. This is the first Drimary function of 
a criterion^ test^^to show us what we must teach so we can de- 
sign the instruction. 

And we want to be sure' when our student leaves us that he can 
perform as he should. The final teat that the student takes 
should tell us whether or not he can perform* This is the hbc- 
and primary function of a criterion test--to determine the stu-' 
dent-s ability to perform the course requi rements . 
And the third function^ as you can guess, is the evaluation of 
the instruction, if we start out with a criterion test, we try 
to teach every student to score 100 per cent on the test. So 
we use the test to evaluate our success. 

The three functions, then, are: one, as a design document to 
help us to desian instruction; two, to deterniine ability to 



perform; three, to evaluate) ins truction. If it can't do all 
three, it is not an adequate criterion test. 

Wliy do we call it a criterion test rather than an achievemant 
test or progress test? 

Because we measure every subobjective on a criterion test, while 
an achievement test usually only samplers the total objectives. 
We want to include everything that the student should learn in 
our criterion test. And we teach ^^verything in our criterion 
tost* 

An achievement test for 100 objectives might sample only 25 
of them, or 50 of them, A criterion test measures them all. 
Does that mean that a set of "100 objectives or yubob jectives 
requires a test containing 100 items? no--it does not-- 
There is no requirement on the number of items, only that every 
objective be tested* . . 

An important thing to remember is that criterion test items 
ere valid only if they measure the critical performance stated 
in the objective* 

For example, the objective states s The student will name the 
three departments of the U*S. Government provided for by .the 
Constitution* 

The test item states i Describe the three departments of the 

U*S, Government provided for by the Constitution* 

The test item does not test the performance stated in the ob- 

jGctive* 

The student learned to name the three departments of the U*S. 
not describe them. Would it be fair to test him on a performance 
which the objective did not require? Classifying the objectives 
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and test items means we must "i-istch'' the performance" require- 
mcnts . Let's look at somo QHamplon. 

Look at Item 1 on your worksheet. Here is a list of simplifi 
objectivGS and test items. Look at the first five. In the 
space beside each lettor, put a chock mark if you think the 
test iteiri measurestha performance :?pecified in the obiectiva. 
When you have finished restaru the presentation. 
Look at Item- A--the objective and" the test item are identical 
You should put a check by the latter. Now, look at Item 3, 
Item B is also a match and you should check it. How about 
Item c? The objective asks the student to adjust the micro- 
scope while the test items calls for the student to name the 
adjustment parts of a microscope. We v;ould not check C be-- 
cause the test item does not measure the ob jective--^only a 
subobjective. By itself, this test item is inadequate. He- 
member that the subobjective is a critical part of the objec- 
tive and we do test for^it, but the testing of a subobjective 
foir the objective is not an adequate measurement of the termi- 
nal performance requirement. 

Item D-'-the objective and the test item match. Check mark 
this item. 

Item E-^t^/e would not check this item since the test item meas- 
ures only one subobjective. 

Now^ for the remaining items on this page, classify the objec- 
tives and test items and put a check mark if the performance 
requirQments match and would adequately test the objectives. 
Iteni F--the objective and test item match. Check mark F, 
Item G-^-the objective asks that the student use a compass. 
Although this is rather vague, it is reasanabla to assume that 



a student v;ho could use a conrHSS would ba able to tell 
you where North was. The ob^ectiva specifies discrimination 
and so does the test item. We v/auld check this iteni. 
Item H--^the objective directs the student to select and the 
test item is also^ discrimination/ Check this item. 
Item I-^-^ob jective requires the studen= to ex^Dlain. ' The test 
item tliat . directs the student ^o list the performance require- 
ments, are not the same. The student might be able to list, 
in order, the colors of the spectrum, but the objective speci-^ 
fied that he be able to explain the function of a prism. Do 
not check mark Item I. 

Item — the objective asks the student to describe* The test 
item requires the students to measure . Do not give this item 
a check mark. 

Item K-'^Here again, the performance requirements of the objec- 
ti^ve and test items do not match. Do not check mark this item, 
Let-s look at Item c again. We said that the teat item would 
measure the performance requirement of a subob jective^-let ' s 
clarify that. The objective reads: "The student will be^ able 
to adjust a microscope.'- This is an objective that contains 
^suijobjectives. A test item on only one of the subob jectives 
would not test the student's ability to complete the terminal 
performance* 

A subob jactive might specify: "The student will name adjust-- 
ment parts of a microscope. " And the test item for this sub= 
objective might bet "Name adjustment parts of a microscope." 
Performance requirements match. When an objective has more 
than one type of performanCG classification, we may need to 
develop and test all subob jQctives • 
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Item E is also an example of the tc^t itoni t'SStinq a aubob-- 
jective and not the primary perfornianca requireinent . 
There are two procedures that can be used when developing ob-- 
jectives and criterion test items. 

The objectives can be developed^ critical performances identic 
fiad and classified, and criterion test items written--^ designed 
to measure all performanGe requirements specified by the objec-- 
ti ves . 

This procedure requires careful analysis of the objectives to 
identify subob jectives that should be taught and tested. 
Or, if criterion . test questions are develoned first , we can 
identify behavior that is critical for terminal performance, 
and then write objectives that set conditions and standards 
for performance. 

Thinking in terms of the auestion or questions v/hich must be 
answered to complete the performance requirements helps us 
design instruction. 

We must not lose sight of the purposes for which we develop a 
criterion test. A criterion test helps to design instruction. 
It helps to determine the students' ability to perform course 
requirementi . 

And, a criterion test helps evaluate instruction. 
The three functions are inseparable, for the criterion test 
must adequately do all three, , 
But our main concern is the design of instruction. 
The test will guide our later lesson planning, and all presenta- 
tions. 
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The objectives are dfiscriptionK , the tost items are the de- 
uai Is , 

and the lesson plans specify the interactive instruction re-- 
quired to achieve the objectives. 

Now Answer Questions 2 and 3 on Your vTOrksheet. 



Developing criterion test questions first helps identify all 
critical performance requirements necessary for terminal per^ 
formance. They help us design objectives that set conditions 
and standards for performance. 

The primary functions of the criterion tests are: 

A. To help us design instruction 

B. To help us determine the students' ability tc perform, and 

C. To help us evaluate instruction. 

If you decide to test an objective in any form other than that 
described in your objective, check to see if your test item is 
appropriate. See if it measures the capability you v/ant to 
measure* For example, if you want to use a written test, and 
use multlple^choice or true-^false items ^ you-d better check to 
see if a multiple^choice item effectively measures the students' 
ability to discuss or explain or manipulate or perform or what^ 
ever the objective specifies. And check your essay questions 
to be sure that explanations^ definitions, and discussions 
accurately test your objectives. 

Earlier, we discussed validated ins truction-^-ins truction 
which has been shown to do v^/hat it was intended to do, to 
Ghange performance capability accordj.ng to the specifications 
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incluaed in the j-nsti-uctional ob.-dctivas. 



Look at item 4 On page j. Read the objectivei 
and decide whether the corrEsDonding test 
items are apptopriate or inappropriate. if 
they are inappropriate, explain v/hy. 



Item A. The objeCtiVo tequires the student to "cite". 
The teat itsjti states "name". 
The performance reguirGment of the test item is appro- 
priate. 

Item B. Objective-^hentviorai requirement "trace". 

The teat itSni tequites the student to "describe". 
This test it^m is inappropriate because the classifica= 
tions don ' t rfiatet^. 

Item C. NO revision U naeded- The test item specifies the ^ 

behavioral perf Otrtiarice stated in the- objective. 
Item D. The test itm might test a subob jective , but is not 

appropriate aS a. teat item for the objective. 
Item E. Test item Is appropriate. 
Item F. Test item In^pptopriate . 

The student has h^en required to deacriba how to organize 
for an axtempOraneOUs speech. The test item is inappro- 
priate because it does not measure the behavioral require- 
ment stated in thg Objective. 
Now read item 5, Vftafa wrong? Everybody gets 

high scores on the criterion test, and objectives were used, 
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buu only 31 per cent can perfcr- -Jie task. {Assume for now 
that tho test items aro not faulty). Writo your answer. 

Apparently there is something wrong with the objectives. 
Either some critical ones are missing, or are inc^ rrect, and 
we're teaching incorrect procedures. in any case, we've been 
teaching things well, but what we have been teaching is evi= 
y, dently not relevant to the task. 

Go on to Item 6 on page 4. Read the specification of the in- 
structional goal. 

From the instructional goal, develop four criterion test 
items and four objectives. 

When you have finished this exercise, compare your objec= 
tives and test items with the examples shown on your worksheet. 

THIS IS THE END OF THIS PROGRAM. 
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BuH^ ion ;f 3 

script for SUde-tap.^ Presentation on Intorim and Subobjoct i 

This presentation deals w.th interim and sutaob jectivcaa . At 
the conclusion of this program, you will be. expected to: 

1. EKplain what should bo dono .with an objective that appears 
to be too large and complsK or consists of too many kinds 
of activitiGS , 

2. EKplain the difference between an interim objective and a 
subob jective, 

3. Given an instructional objective, selegt the subob jeatives 
that are critical from completion of the terminal perforn^ance 
requirements . 

4. Write a brief statement describing why instructional tech=- 
nologists feel there is value in giving objectives to the 
student. 

3. Write a brief statement explaining why instructional 
technologists feel that objectives are necessary and 
valuable for the teacher. 



*An interim objective is taught so that , student will have 
I temporary "crutch". 
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In most casos, as skill develops, and the studont practices 
■ a motor performance^ or SGries of 5 tops, tho noGd for the 
verbal telling hinself how will disappear, He won't have to 
look it up or tell himself, 

SometiiTiGS these interim objectives don't disappear but 

continue to be a crutch. For ci::an;ple/ the name Roy G. Biv is 

a memory device for remembering the colors of the spectrum-- 

red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo^ and violet* 

« 

And some people, v;hen trying to decide how many days there 
are in a given months have to say to thernselves"---30 deiys has 
September, April, June, ,and so on. 

An interim objective is not a terminal objective? it is a 
temporary behavior, taught only to help the student reach 
the terminal behavior, 

A subobjective is quite different from an interim objective. 
A subobjective is part of a behavioral objective, a step or 
activity that is a component of the larger objective* 

For example, we might have an objective calling for the calcula- 
tion of the lowest common denominator. A subobjective might 
say this-'the fstudent will be able to locate and name the damonina- 
tor ■ in cominon fractions , 

If he cannot locate it he can't do anything else with it. And 
we have him locate and^ name it so he learns what to call it, 
when telling himself what to do, or when asking questions or 
answering questions. • ' 
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A subobjective fcr a tGrminal obiac^ive calling for the studont 
to set the shutter and diaphracm of a camera might dg teaching 
him to load the camera, or read a light mater. 

And when we run into an objective like, "Repair a microscope," 
or "Produce a blueprint," we see that the objectives are zoo 
large to work with, 

so we break them down into smaller pieces each of which we 
call a subobjectivo of the larger objective. 



Refer to your worksheet: Answer questions 1 and 2, Then re- 
start, -the presentation. 
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The answer to quostion 1 in ^U^plY--Dreu.k it down into its 
components ♦ 

Qeustion 2 asks "What is the primary difference between an intorim 
objective and a subob jective?" Tha primary difference is in 
terms of what v;e teach, test, and expect at the end of instruc- 
tion. Interim objectives we do not look for at the end of 
instruction, since they ara included only to get the student 
to the terminal behavior, A subob jective , however, is a part 
of a terminal objectivG and we do oxp^ict it to occur at the 
end of instruction, and we do test for it. Any time an 
objective saemB to include a combination of more than one kind 
of performance, you protaably have too large an 
objective and need to break it down into subcb jectives 
that are easier to manage. 

Read item 3 and select the subob jectives that are critical for 
completion of the terminal performance requirements » Then 
re--start the presentation. 
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VOJ should have Seieczen i~a;-,;v 2, 2. v\. :w. l /. Iter- n--" 'r,- 
Gtudent will dD3:jribe- = =" lb uot r^quirou dy the broad obicctivu. 
The studant night be able to a^j&cribo tan procedure corructlY, ■ 
but would you test him by askinc nim co describe?- Verbal per- 
formance ,.s not the critical rucuiremcnt and should not ba 
roquired us a test it^jx unless ^tailed in the objective. 

On page 2 of your workshop is a diagran wiiich roprasents 
relationships of objactivos. We start with course goals, then 
objectivfss, then the identification of subob jectives and 
test items that match the critical performance raquironents 
of the broad taehavioral objectives. 

Take time to study the diagram now. Than re-start tne presen- 
tation. 

We have been identifying the behavioral requirements of 
instructional oPjeotives, classifying performance requirements, 
identifying subob jeotives and classifying their porforraance 
requirements, and at this point sovaral quostions might arise-- 
"Why go into this much detail?"— "How does developing and classi- 
fying bahavioral objectives assist the teacher? "--.and--"How 
do these objectives hLslp the studant?" 

The main function of objectives is the effective communication 
of the intent of instruction. We often ask students if they 
have any questions arid we try to get as much feedback as we 
can. . ! 

But suppose we getj a response like this. The student says he 
understands— wouldi you necessarily believe, him? As far as something 



firm to go oH/ you woulri probably not take this word foi: it:. 
You would test him so you could compare his performance to 
that described by the objective. 

But test time is too late. 'How do we help the studGnt 
L2valuate his own progress so that he can tell wiien he needs 
' to ask for help^^and so he has some basis for sooing hir^ ov^n 
progress? If we give the students the objectives in advance* 
they havG a better idea of where they are going* 

Suppose we give the students the objectives. What miqht 
happen? The objectives^ if complete^ tell the student where 
he is going and how to tell when he gets there. 

We*d also give him all the necessary study materials ^ since the 
objectives tell him what to look for and what to do v;ith it. 

We'd provide him with access to an instructor so he can 
obtain information from that source when he needs it* 

We'd provide him access to whatever he needs-^including 
people who have already achieved the objectives so he can 
obtain inform.ation from that source when he nueds it. 

We'd provide^ him access to whatever he needs^-including people 
who have already achieved the objectives / so he can see what 
they do and how^ and get any information he needs from them, 

.Individualized^ instruction, allowing each student to proceed at 
his own pace, can work successfully under these conditions. 

And for group scheduled cours^es, objectives may be the most 
useful thing we can give the ^ students ^ because they are better 



able to direct thQir attention . tne aLitia^a informat^^on 
and be able zo evaluate their own progross. 

Turn to page 3 of your worksheet and_anBWGr questions 4 and 
5, Thm re-start the prefa'jntatiDn . 

Objectives ara necessary and valuable to the teacher becaus^^ 
the teacJier can deciae eKactly wliat he wants his students 
to learn to do, and from these performance requirements the 
teacher can select all necessary content to help the students 
achieve the desired performance, r.nd students, given 
objectives, are setter able to toll where they are going, hov; 
well they are progressing, and v;hen they need' help. Objectives 
also help them direct their attention to the relevant 
kinds of information made available to them. STOP i 

This is the end of the presentation on interim and subob jectives . 
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SOME POSSIBLE VERBS FOR USI. IN HTATTNC 



OUTCOME i 



Know ledge 

define 

memorize 

repeat 

record 

list 

recall 

nairie 

rela.te 

underline 



Comprehension 

restate 

discuss 

describe 

recognize 

explain 

express 

identify 

locate 

report 

review 

tell 



on 



translate 
interpret 
apply 
employ 
use I 

demonstrate 

dramatiie 

practice 

illustrate 

operate 

schedule 

,shop 

'sketch 



Analysis, 

distinguish 

analyze 

dif f erantiaL^^ 

appraise 

calculata 

experiment 

test 

compare 

contrast 

criticize 

diagram 

inspect 

debate 

inventory 

question 

relate 

solve 

examine 



Synthesis 

compose 

plan 

propose 

design 

formulate 

arrange 

assemble 

collect 

construct 

create 

set up 

organize 

manage 

prepare 



Evaluation 

judge 

appraise 

eva Luato 

rate 

corn pa ro 

value 

revise 

score 

select " 

choose 

assess 

estimate 

measure 



* Compliments of Marybelle Savage 
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SESSIO:,' #5 



1. Ducinci Lcarninrj packet, 



List the seven components of a loarniny packot. 
a. 



b. 
C. 
d. 

e. 
f , 
g. 



3. State at least 
a , 



five advantages in using learning packets. 



o. 
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4. Kupr^.luco the instructional systems nodal ..nd t^e IPa-nHn.' -.-^ni- 
flow j|;art m tho space below. " ' ^c?a,. nin^ p icl,-. 

Imtru£tional Systems Model Learning Packet Flow Ch:.rt 



summarize the differenaas and simUaritias batwean tha two below. 
imiMmBi.^ Differences: 



to writing 



,6. State at 1 



state at least two ways of distinauishinn i 
from learning packages- ngmshing 1 



earning packets 
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THE COMPREHENSIVE COMM l py :0l.1i. 



Rationale 



Specif l£ 
Learning 
/Qblectives 



The concepts included in tills racket all relate tn 
inoreasing your backgrQund m the comDrehsnsive com- • 
raunity college. Included are such toaios as- 



Concepcs 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 



The philosophicai Dasia for the con;niunitv colloqe 

-historical development of the ccmmunity college" 

Accepted punoses of the comiTiunitv colieqe. ' 

Tne growtli of thu con-munity college durina the 
I960' s. ^ y ----- tntf 

Occupational education in the comiriunity college. 

If you are like mdst of the new faculty in a co-munity 
college you have had little, if any previous ■ 
lence working in a community colleqe, and probably 
have never taken a course or read one of the basic 
books about the community coll-ge. Consequently, you 
probably have a number of rather basic questions about 
tnis and other cominunity colleges, like 



1, 
2. 
3. 



Will this college eventually becorae a four-year 
college? - ' 

What is the difference between a community col- 
lege and a junior college? 

How is a community college different from a four 
year college? 



It 1- the purpose of this packet to provide you with 
a number of basic readings about the community colleqe 
v^hich will answer these and other similar questions. 
Your understanding of the community college and its ' 
history and purposes is essantial if vou are to be- 
come an effective spokesman and advocate of it. 

You will not be expected to memorize minute details, 
or recall the five purposes for community colleges for 
regurgitation on a written exam. As a faculty member 
m a cornmunity college, that is not the way these 
questions are put to you. it is much more' likely to 
be over a cup of coffee in the snack bar, after a 
□lass, while chatting with a student, or over a drink 
at a neighbornood party. Therefore, to simulate 
reality, you will be expected to actively participate 
in one of several small group discussions and resjsond 
to several question. These discussions will be con-" 
ducted as follows: 
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^-^--'^ ^=ieccod f.oa the 

orSISij^ll^^^ those u.„i 

LOr edcn topic airo ^houT. - - =^ 

Following the £,niaU .roup c^scu--^r-^ - 
will raaq^nn^-^. ^ -.^ - - ^^/^-^^J^o^^Xik. tne qroum 
rwas^^GiTiL^c^ intc onij largo nrorn -r^-r 

c . , u.. 1 J, wiuh 1 Demq very weak 

and J Demg very clear, J - ^ '^^a.^ 

The topics ara as foUo-./s: 

1. Thornton statGi that tHere ^r-. i-.^ - 
principles on ^^i^ ' ^^^^^ 

a. What are thasa principles ^ 

c' m^^^ o^^n_words what doos each meanv. 

w?;? "^^^ ^° °i^^?^ee with, and 

2. Some authors believa that tha development the 
coimnunity college has evolved in four stages. 

a. 1S5C-1920 

b. 1920-1945 

c. 1945-1960 
a. 1960-1970 

What are three of tha distinguishing characteris- 
tics o£ eacn of the stages? ' «-atLBris 

. Although there are nuraerous purDoses stated for 
cormunity colleges, most of these can belLaai 
fied under one of the following^ " 

a, O|cupational education of a post high school 

b. General education for all categories of stu- 

e. Community service. 

f . The counseling and guidance of students. 

Explain in your own words what each of thes^ 
means. (imagine that vou arP ^n^^v^^ Z 
who know Utile if a^vthf ^P^*^^"? to persons 
colleges j anything, about, community 
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y^QSt stuaantS; and jivar.tjiy , all i,jrent:s feel 
that four years of collDge is' a miaz. in your 
reading, you have lyarned that at least onr^-h^- f 
of the jobs in the 1970 's will be for DCrsona ' wi^-h 
one or two years of college. Later, in the nacke- 
on students in community colleges, vou will fincJ " 
that four years of college is an unroalistic goal 
for 60-70% of the students who enter conmunitv 
colleges. 



Imagine tnat you arc talking to a civic group on 
the topic "Education Offerings of Community Col- 
lages". Explain the vocational, ocoupacional or, 
as we call them, career curriculums offered bv 
community colleges. 

PretQst If, afta,- looking over the above list of discussion 

topics, you feel that you could swend the time better 
dcmg something else, you may arrange to bo excused 
by arranging a conferance with your instructor. II« 
will question "ou on several of tho topics at random 
and If your an-.,.,.ers are acceDtable^ you will, be excu=;ed 



Learning From an infinite number of potential sources, >=eadinrr 
'^^^^^^ have been selected. With one exception the readinas 
are excerpts from some of the more widely used books 
on the comitiunity college. Thsv ar*': 
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1. "Philosophical Basis of the Cominunitv Junio-r cni- 
lege" 

2. "Historical Development of the Cominunity Junior 
College" 

3. "Accepted Purposes of the Community Junior College? 

The above are chapters 3, 4, and 5 respectivelv from 
James W. Thornton Jr.'s The Community Cunior Collage 
(John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New YorkV 196&) . 

4. "The Context of Cominunity Higher Education" 

Chapter one in Ednrand J. Gleazer, Jr.'s This is the 
Community Ju n i or College (Houghton, Mifflin Company;, 
Boston, 196 8) . ^ , ' ' ' 

5. Two tables, "Growth in Proportion of Pooulation 
Served by State. 1960-1970", and "Growth in 
Enrollment and Number of Colleges bv State ' 
1960-1970". 

These were taken from the 1971 Junior CollGge Direc- 
tory (Ai-narican Association of Junior Colleges, Wash- 
ington, D.C. , 1971) . 

90 



0. "rianniny for Ocv';;^a-;ional Haucaticn" anj 'Tyi.ci;; 
of Occupe-itioniil ?royr£,m.-i " 

Chapters 2 and 3 m An XntiroductiOi- -p A-erican Junior 
Collages, {ArAurican Council on Education, vra^ihinqton 
D.C. , 1962) . ' ' ' 
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.n a two-yu^r coila,:.e. have :ninim.I knowlodq,;- Dt= tht^ ' 

and intoresM of junicr coileqa atu- 
-ants. beldom are Lhcy aware of thu socio-econonuc 
nacKgrounos ano U-:e stylas of thexr student, and th. 
implications -.gso have for succeas or failure in t^p 
teacher^stud, . rolationaiup and ,he resultant Uarn- 

^iow is that for a rationale statament? Seriouslv 1 ^c- 
or ovxaenoa on student aharactarxstics ha. bo^n one 

the; ma]or problenis in the dGvelo^mant of cduca^ 
^i?"w''?f""'^ realistically qGarad to student ^naeds . 
Mil too often aecisions a'fecting students havo been 
dcnts°'' ^^^^^ °^ erroneous asaumptions about stu-- 

Concepts It shall be the purposu of tni^ oacKaqe to provide v^u 
wxtn a working knowledaa of the nost ^ecent'^daia about 

o^f if partLuiar?' ^'^^ ^^^^^ 

The package focuses on three different topics: 

1. The similarities and differences among studer-s 
m community colleges, those in four-vear col-'" 
leges and universiries, and those ■^ho) after grad- 
uation from high school, decide not to Dursue" 
?ost=high school education. Also aonsidered will 
be the so called "new" student now attending com- 
munity colleges =- the student who previously 

did not pursue higiiar education. 

2. Community college students who transfer to four- ' 
year colleges versus native students. 

3. Known data about students at one community college. 



Included under topic one will be: 

anf hf r^'^r of community rolieqe student: 

r^^i!^ graduates who choose not "to Dursue 

post-high school education. 



,M^Smi^2R.JOL^l3S3-iy^- ^ junior CQ lleoes. :t France« 
Kelley and John ConnelTTTT ^rican Asso ciitlon'of 
Junior colleges, Washington, d.C. , 1970 - 5? 
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^;ocia: .cononK;:. :,a.. .r.urui ^^^.^^ ration.' 

;:'a-ilv 'M- ^'•-'J-'-icipflLicn ana nn;:- 

iicilf-concerita , 

i .nanciai status 

Intoreats ana norsonal i tv Cn-u-a-n ^^. i - i 
characteristics ' ' -"-"-t-- ^na ailocat- on 

Kcasons for atwcnuinq i^v^a , ^ ■, ■ 

collpge ■ '.^-•'^•■i^-J-t c .Dicas 

or vocation and major 
fiQJcis of study 

Topic two will cover such things as: 

Achieva^ent of degree Sooial, econoruc and 

acadQmic coinDarisons 
Attrition after transfer "^^^ """^^^ students 

Differences anon, colleges "iffaran- 
Topic three attoi.ipns to famxliarizG you wi-h th. act 

^-n.rru,ient used at many communitv coUeae- " "^7^ ^ 
intormation is obtained regarding: ^ ^ ' '^"^ 

Acadeinic potential s-^^ • 

Education aspirations rnonts 

Student pereonnal needs ^--"^"PWc data 

The second technioue emulo^/ed call- fnr ^- 
a«ta about students at one ccramunity college." 
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:''wliOWi;v; :3UCa^sa:L: C-r-^^-.-r % ^ 

Readings : 

Princeton, Mew Jersey, 196e.) -^rvice, 

CoT^.unity colleges": 

4. "The Junior CoUoge Transfer Studenf; Tr^^rv 
Association of J unTEF^omg^STW^ 



5. "Students and th.; Two-Year College". Chaucer 5 
from (2heTwo^ 

,6. "NSW StudGnts of tha 70 's"; K. Parricia Cross (The 

^^r^^' university of California: ^ 
aerjceley; Vol. vi, No. 4, 19 71.) 

Other : 

7. Solf^instruction Package entitled "ACT Daw" 
(Burlington County College, 1971.) 
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Attached is the ?re-Ti2st ( ^ v- - v 

Thare are 37 possible Doi.r.. /, 

on .^the. the pre-t.^,' or tn. .... i . te^t " " 

satisfactory mastery. ' " ' "^^'^ "^^^"^ 

For your us., answers to xh. ^.^.^ 

PARX A: 14 Points - Hatchma imrt r- i . 

. -■•-.i t.. ,-oints - Muitiple Choice 

A I . 

B 2. a 60 b 62. 
C 3 

C 4! ^ ^ 63. 

^.B,C 5. c 64. 

^^.B 6. a 51. 



A 7. 



/ 8. G 
A,B 9. f 
A 10. g 

h 

PART B: 60 Points - True-False 



T . T 26. 

T 12. T 27, 



T 42. T a. 57. 
X 43, F b. 



C, 



, P- T 28. T 44. F ^ 

I F 29. T 45 T ^* 

T 7- T ^ ^ 9, 58, 

t T 34. F 50. 

F 20. p 35. J 

' F 36. p 52. 

T ^1. T 37. T S3. 

T 22. F 38. J 54' 

T 23. T 39. T Ss" 

1. 25. T 4i. T b. 

T c. 
T d. 



F 50. F a. 59. 
T b, 



T c. 
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2«iov; it, a u.t or twc^ive .-.t.;n, ... p^.. . , 

idnntifv it '^taternonx then 

----- --^ 

C0«cn..y college s^- - " \ 

C. .v^^tivcj student of s«ni-- CTn^r. ' • 

- -.li „ wo^i^sgvi y university. 

— "■ 2rteLfu^S;!l3:S; * B.cc.Uur3.t. Degree ' 
—3. I„ ^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

°' ^^^'^^^ '"'^'^ " i«= Education' ,vith the 

Normally experiences the lo^^ nf h.w 
^=twe.n sophomore »nci juoioryefr'li.fif 
— S. xen.s to .cMeve .i.™, ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

— ■ c:;:.%*it^,"« -^,«--^Ji^9^bett3r °" junior college ■ 

iO, Grades tend to droo it i-h^ k 

{4:11) oegxnning of the junior year. 

PART 60 Points = True^False 

Children of low socio™- ^Lt^s fli^f^^ 

* The figures in 'sarenthesiq -w, ^ " — — 

to ..e 30U.C3 - - - nS^en. 
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scoro hignor as a group vi,n ^ ' V;! '4'" r;^^!"'^-^-''^"! i.c,^ 
college, {i.-ii) " ' w'^'""-'-^ wn. aid not go to 



T-F 14 
T-F 15, 

T-F 16. 



T-F 13. Students roflect rechar ffl1tfi,.i- . ' 

Parents. (2:39} - • '^i.ere^- concerns of tneir 

Studtjnts going to junior cni ■,->■.(.' ^ / 

quartzes of ability (khJ -^ '''^^ ^'^^ s^^ond. third,,r lowest 

Studants tend to Vv^flnrf par^rr f...i- - ., 

In their taua in rSagaJin " I'^H^^.^ '^ J^'^ interests of th.i, ,.,,,ts 
current affdirs. (iri7) "'^ "''^ ^xtint to wnich thsy diJss 

The attitude of pa-ents rpgardM- ^-i . .. . . 

upon whether students go to cnn.qp^ ^ h^? ^.^^f ff^'-, ^ y^^roum affect 
how lonp they stay, (1:17) ' ' " ^^'^^ °' "^'^S^^ they ntend, and 

^o'lollese sLdents"75:?r " " "^-^^ ti.n four- 

2 r J- ^^^^ 

college. (i;29) ^o^Toeconormc levels who enter 

sfSi"a"jriSc°;Ll| Is ll7'Z^fy/tt^^^^ a statistically 
"llegc-. (1;21) "^P"!-'"'" the ^ population attending 

;rcl^^^,^^f^a'^:;t^^^^^^^;\",t.^;"^l^.5^^^^^^ ^..t acce.ib-,Htv 

levels. (1:21) ^^"^ students from lowar socioeconom^^ 

Research indicatis that many ^tuderf. ,^r.., ■ • 

are uncertain of their Interestf ' f-^""'"" coi leges because they 

program. ^ interests ,nu (lonvation for a four^year degrei 

Senior college students are more likpiv ^« k- • * 

concerns whereas junior colleges Jl t^ se^m f''^'' humanitarian 
about nnancial matters. (i:35) ' -° so.newhat more concerned 



T-F 21, 



22. 



T-F 2S 

T=F 26, 
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T-f V. Approxiniotfcly ona-third of co::^nuniiy co:Vn« nudp-^tc • 
tional choice cUnng their :v,^ y.ars. u;1a) ' 

T-F 2S. More than any ather '■.-.,>!'■■. f.,.^-. .-v, 

the greatest source of ''ll^r" -r'v'-v'^^ conrldcrc. 

(1.32) -.-t,.n uy niyn scnool graduaies toda^ , 

r-F 2,. 3.:,a.ior oj colU-,. .,u.,«.,.3 ,,..3,., „ 

pays wen. (1.36) ■ ' " '° P?"epare for a job that 

In neneral, educational and cccupadondl asMrarinn^ -,f^ • ■ 
senior college students are quite similarr ('•fl2) '"^ 

yelr^'^lhsS) ''''' " ^^-^^ ^ bachelor's degree in four 

Junior conege students tend to he sur- ^hn,-* ^)-^t ^ 
While in high school than senior c^mf^^: 

students, (1:50) stua^n.. better ,han those of academica] ly oriented 

T-f 33. m^t^,„, people express no n.od for h.lp in pU™(ns f„t.re.. 

=d.c.tu„,,, «pi.,t,.o„, ^.^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ™rea,is = ;c.n, 

T-F «. costing stud=„ts an. .c.d.nt, view cCege life quite different.,. 

T-f 45. Parens of co^unit, college nuden.s rend to think of their children a= 
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T-F 33 

T-F 34 

T-F 35, 

T-F 36. 

T-F 37. 



T-F 39 

T-F 40, 

T-F 4). 

T=F 42. 

T-F 43. 
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T-F 47. 

T-F 48. 

T-F 4S. 

1~F 50. 
T-F 51. 
T-F 52. 

T-F 53, 
T-F S4. 
T-F 55. 
56, 

T-F 



Still being in iiigh school. (2:2) 

Wher.sas younQ paop.le fro,-, .he uppuc socioeconomic lev^;. 
^ena to soe coUegcv a. opportunity for inteUectuAf" 
^^timulntion and tha .U^veiopr.en- of the mind, children 
irom lower socioeconomi.: imilim are inore likely "to see 
a coUegs eaucation .hn pathway to better jobs and"^ 
upward social mobility. {1;17) 

ifthft'nf'fj* c:riticai :.roblems facing community colleger 

that of rediracting .students whose vocational aspirations 
are highly unrealistic. (1.46) ' ^^piiaiion^ 

Junior college freshmen have generally lower personal 
motivation and less acad.^niic ability as measured by 
Standardised tests, (54 114) 

Proportionately moro two-yQar college students come from 
lower socioeconomic backyrounds than c,o their countPrparts 
in four-year colleges and universities. (5;n4) --P^"" 

Ctudent career decia.ons are largsly fixed v/hen they 
enter colieoe. (S-.llO) 

Junior college studenrs arc ^-uite concerned abou^ be^na 
emancipated from home And parents, (S.-lig) 

On the average, there art no differences betwecii part- 
time evening and full=tinc day students in community 
colleges. (5;125) ^ 

In general a small minority of students account for most 
Of the participation in student activities. (Sa26) 

Women students beyond the age of 25 often become the 
academic leaders on campus. (5il28) 

The majority of students seek the two-year coUeqa as an 
opportunity for upward social and economic mobility, (5:128) 

rransfer students from junior collegea tend to rate the 

iigh?yf ^triir^ j-i" qui- 



a. 



Faculty knovdedge of subject matter 



^"P" Jo. nuality of teaching 

'^-^ — adeeuacy of the rangG of courses 

T-F d 
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T-F 

T-P 



adeeuacy of counseling and gui''ance aervices. 

Many of the f4tudents now attending community rolleae- re 
present a group of student, who w?uld not hLo at?lndej 
college m the 1950' s anci 60' li. Uhieh of the followino 
.atogori^e the f.imilv background of the so-called non-^ 
traditional, or "new" student? ^ --«aiAtu non 

a. Two-thirds are first generation college students (6i2) 

b. On^-thiru of tneir fathers are blue collar workers 



Over half aro black. (6:2) 

T,F d. riorc likely to be female than male. (6;2;; 



T-F 



Incroasing numberii are likely to come from 
relatively "advantaged" families. (6j2) 



the CQfiiniunlty coUoy^? -ncn."' student m 

Ke (she) v'il . 



r-F 



^bout oducnrro^; ,,:r,p°'^« "^^'^^^ indifferont 

Is more likoiy i , hc^ rn^^,, 

than oth,,r stu.iantr (s'l^^^^^^^ ^^^^ school 
' _^b. Wew students nro ^ . ^ 
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ihG attituda of line./" .,tn v,^^- . 
virtues of hard v/ork , ^"^^"^^^^'^s , the 

backyrounds,. (6:3) "ith blue collar 



□ackyroundi^, (6:3) 
FA«C= 13 Poin,3 - MuUipia Cho:,„ 

than a fo„,-y^„ coU.gc,M,3°l37)"^ '"""'^^ 

^ lovj CO it 

uncertainty about future goaU 
felt unproparcd fur sonic, college worlc 
-_^d. r5ro^:if^ity 

_^e. academic reputation 

curricular oiflinc^ 
good faculty 

characteristics, u'je) '" """" °' "^"o foUovans 

. a. academic ability 

— b. artistic ability ^' ^"^Kitang ability 

c. Athletic ability 

drive to achiGve 
.e. mat hematic abiUty 

^ ' intellectual s^lf-confidonce 

ERIC 9- leadership ability 
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62. Approximately of the students attending community 

colleges are married. (5:103) 

a, one-tenth 

b, one-fourth 

c, one-hali ' . 

d, three-fourths 

63. Approximately what percent of the students attending 
corununity colleges are male? (5il08) 

& . sm 

b. 2m 

c. im 

d. 60% 

64. Based on nationwide studies, what percent of community 
college students hold outside jobs? (5:108) 

a. 10% 

b. 25^: 

c. SOTj _ . 

d. 7 mi 
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SELF--INSTRUCTIONAL PACKAGE 


Instructor's Nane 


Dr* James 0* Hajimons 


Institutioni 


Burlington County College 


Course Title: 


Pre-^Service Progi am 


Intended Learners i 


New Faculty 


Topic : 


ACT Data 


ApproKimate Working 




Time of Student 


30 Minutes 



BURLINGTON COUNTY COLLEGE 
Pemberton, New Jersey 
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1. Please select the correct answer (s). The ACT isnots 
A* An intelligence test* 

B. An attitude test* 

C, An achievement teat* 

D* A measure of academic potential, 

2. Three purposes for administering the ACT test arei 
A, 

C. 

3- Noti© the four tests which comprisQ the ACT battery. 
A. 

C. 
D. 

4. The five scores to be obtained from the ACT arei (list) 
A* 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E, 
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5. Below are various group norms for Burlington County College stu- 
dents and those of other groups. From these statistics what 
conclusions would you draw regarding the Burlington students? 

Comparison of BCC ACT Scores and Those of Other Groups 

BCC BCC National Entering Freshmen Entering Freshmen In 

(1970) (1969) Norms In Junior College N.J- Junior College 

(1970) (1970) (1970) 

san ACr 17.4 15.9 19,4 7.9 16,9 
Dmposite 

nglish 16.1 14.8 18.5 16,8 15.8 
Mean) 

ath 16.5 14.5 18.8 17.6 16.3 
Mean) 

18,2 17,1 19,8 17,8 17,2 

Mean) 

lat. Sci. 18.0 16.8 20.1 19.0 17,7 
(Mean) 



ANS?fERS TO PRE- TEST 



1. A,, B.^ C. 

2. To provide an estimate of student potential 

To assist the college in determing how its students compare with 
students in other colleges. 

To assist the aollege in placing students in appropriate courses. 

To assist the college in identifying the need for special cur- 
riculum needs such as developmental courses # honor coursee, etc, 

3. English I Mathi Social Science, Natural Science 

4. English usage. Mathematics usage, Social Science Reading ^ 
Natural Science Reading, and composite , 

5i A satisfactory answer is one which demonstrates i 

A, The ability to distinguish if Burlington students are sub-" 
stantially lower^ or higher than the other groups on which 
data is furnished. 
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Answers To Pre--Test (continued) 

B, The ability to infer from this possible implications for 
the structure of the curriculum; recruiting of students; 
trends regarding the kinds of students Burlington is now 
admitting as compared to those who enrolled in previous 
years* 
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ACT TEST DATA 



Introduction 



For reasons which will be cited, the college deemed it 
necessary to utilize one of a number of nationally known tests 
which measure the acadeinic potential of entering students. The 
toerican College Test (ACT) was selectfld because it was felt 
that it out performed all of its competitors. 

To maximally utilize the data which can be obtained from 
this test, it is important that you, as a faculty member, be 
familiar with the kinds of information which are available from 
it. 
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ObjeQtives 



In a later package you will learn how to interpret the test 
reiults of a particular student. This package is concerned 
with familiarizing you with group data and tha general nature 
of the test itself. As a result of completing this package^ 
you will be expected to: 

1. State whether the ACT is a test of intelligence, atti- 
tude ^ achievement of academic potential. 

2. List at leaet three purposes for atoinistering the ACT. 

3. Name the four tests which comprise the ACT battery. 

4. Name the five scores to be obtained from the ACT. 

5. Analyse ctata comparing BCC students with that of other 
groups and point out possible implications of these 
differences for the college. 
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Activities 



As indicated in the introduction, the ACT is a test of com- 
parative academic potential. It is not an intelligence testr 
attitudQ test I or achievement test- 

Intelligence tests measure the raw brain pov;er of an indi- 
vidual/ and are based on the ability of a person to perform 
given tasks as compared with other persons his age. 

Attitude tests attempt to measure the way a person feels 
about something* 

Achievement tests are indicators of past achievement and 
are useful for placing students at appropriate grade levels* 
The ACT is none of these, in that it only atteiiTpts to give the 
student an indication of his potential for success at a given 
school/ in certain courses, based on the performance of students 
with test scores and high school grades like his* 

Please demonstrate your undQrstanding of the difference be- 
twean tests of academic potantial, attitude, achiGvement, and 
intelligence by matching the following tests with the appropriate 
use: 

^1, Intelligence Tests A, placing students at the 

™ appropriate grade level 

2. Interest Tests in reading* 

"""^ B, Determining student preference, 

3. Academic potential C. Determining if a 10 year old 

student is more intelligent 

4. Achievement Tests than his 10 year old sister* 

D, Detemining the probability of 
success in a given course# 
based on known data* 
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ANSWERS : 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



C 
B 
D 
A 



The reasons colleges administer tests of academic potential 
like the ACT are many. For instance, lome colleges require 
scores above a certain cut-off, on the assumption that stu- 
dents who achieve beyond that point have a high probability of 
success, while studenti with scores below tnat have a sufficiently 
high probability of failure that admittance woviU^ be question- 
able, ACT data is useful in assisting a college compare its 
student body with that of other colleges, or groups of students. 
Test data can also help in determining changes in the ability 
of the student population over a period of time. For example i 
at BCC/ the average scores of students the first, second, and 
third year differ considerably* Another application of the 
ACT is counselors who use data from it in helping students make 
realistic vocational goals, A student desiring to major in 
math and science who has extremely low potential can be told 
the odds against his achieving success* This of course does 
not mean that he can not succeed, but tliat his chances for suc- 
cess are less than students with higher scores. Colleges can 
often analyze test data and use the results to determine the 
need for special progrMS such as developmental English^ mathi 
etc. Some colleges, like BCC, use data to assist counselors in 
placing students in courses for v;hich they have a 50-50 chance 
of success I while channeling them into lower level courses 
when the probability for success is less. 
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In the preceding paragraph, some of the reasons for atoinis- 
tering the ACT have been listed* Below, statG in your own 
words ^ at least three uses of the ACT tost data- To check your 
answers^ refer to the preceding paragraph. 
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The ACT battery consists of four sub- tests. Each of these 
measures a student's ability to perform the kinds of intellec- 
tual tasks required of college students* Most of the items 
on the tests are concerned with applying what has been learned 
and are not primarily concerned with specific and detailed sub- 
ject matter. 

The following describes the four tests i 

The English Usage Test is a 75-item, 40-minute test 
that moasures the student's understanding and uso of the 
basic elements in correct and effective writing; punctua- 
tion^ capitalisation usagei phraseology^ style^ and organi- 
sation. The test gives considerably greater weight to 
clear and effective expression than to rote recall of ruleg 
of granmar. Included are four prose passages with certain 
portions underlined and numbered. For each under lined por- 
tion four alternatives are given. The student must decide 
which alternative is preferablo, 
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The Mathematics Usage Test is a 40- item, SO-'minute 
examination that n^easures the student's mathematical rea= 
soning ability. This test emphasizes the solution of 
practical quantitative problems encountered in many col-^ 
lege curricula. It also includes a sampling of raathemati^ 
cal techniques covered in high school courses* The test 
emphasi^ei reasoning in a quantitative conteKt, rather than 
memorisation of fonnulas^ knowledge of techniques, or com- 
putational skill* There are two general typeii of items. 
The firsts verbal problems, prasents quantitative problems 
in practical situations. The second consists of formal 
exercises in arithmetic, algebra, and geometry* Each item 
has five alternative answers^ the last of which may be "not 
given" , 

The Social Studies Reading Test is a 52-item/ 35- 
minute test that measures the evaluative reasoning and pro- 
blem-^solving skills required in the social studies* There 
are two general types of items* The first is based on 
four reading passages^ the second on general background or 
information obtained in high school social studies courses. 
All items are multiple choice with four alternatives. The 
items based on reading passages require more than reading 
comprehension skills? they require the student to draw in- 
ferences and conclusions, extend the thoughts of the passage 
to new situations ; make deductions from experimental or 
graphic data, and recognize a writer's bias, style, and 
mode of reasoning. 
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The Natural Sciences Reading Test is a 53-itein, 35- 
minute test that measures the critical reasoning and problem^ 
solving skills required in the natural sciences. There 
are two general types of items* The first is based on 
four reading passages, and the second on information about 
science. All items are multiple choice with four alterna^ 
tivest The passages concern a variety of scientific topics 
and problemB^ with summaries of procedures and outconies of 
experiinents being the most common » The items require a stu^ 
dent to interpret and evaluate scientific materials and, in 
particular to understand the purposes of experimental hypo=' 
theses, and generalizations which can be drawn from the 
experiments t The information items ask the .student to apply 
what he has learned in high school science courses to 
familiar^ new^ and analogous problem contexts. Arithmetic 
computation and algebra are avoided* 

These are the four sub- tests of the ACT series. Now, can 
you remember what they were? 



You should have answered English Usage, Mathematics Usage, 
Social Studies Reading, and Natural Science Reading* 

As is the case with most other tests, the result of taking 
the ACT is a scora. In the case of the ACT, five scores are 
obtained; one for each of the four sub*-tests, plus a composite 
sdore. 
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On each of the four tests in ths ACT battery ^ the number 
of correct responses is the raw score. The raw scores are 
converted to standard scoras on a scale with a range from 1 
(low) to 36 (high) . The mininium standard score for all four 
tests is 1; the maximum standard scores differ as follows i 
English Usage* 33; Mathematics Uiage: 36; Social Studies 
Readingi 34; Natural Science Readings 35, 

The fifth score yielded is the composite score. This is 
the average of the combined standard scoras on the four tests* 
The minimum is 1 aa^ the maKimum is 35, The median composite 
score for all college bound seniors is approximately 30, 

From timo to timo it will De neo^^sary that you recall the 
ilfameG of thm five scores obtainad from tlie ACT test. Please 
list these below i 



To check your answers^ refer to the above section. 
The finals and most important part of this package is the 
analysis and interpretation of group data. On the following 
page is a chart depicting the scores of BCC itudents and those 
of other state and national groups. Please study- it carefully. 
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Compariflon of BCC ACT Scores and Those of Other Groups 
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CollegG Bound Entering Fr, in Entering Fr, in 

BCC BCC National Norms Jr. Col. N,J, Jr. Col. 

(1970) (1969) (1970) (1970) (1970) 

n ACT 17.4 15,9 19.4 17.9 16.9 

flish 16.1 14,8 18.5 16.8 15.8 
lan) 

ih 16.6 14,5 18,8 17.6 16.3 
Ban) 



6* 

ian) 



18,2 17,1 18.8 17.8 17.2 



t. Sci. 18,0 16,8 20.1 19,0 17.7 

aan) 

A number of things can be impll ed from the table. For example, 
look at the first two eolumns, Froin this it can be clearly' seen 
that the students who entered in 1970 definitely scored higher 
than those who entered in 1969, l^y do you think this is true? 

Further, students -who entigred BCC scored higher as a group 
than did those who entered other New Jersey county colleges . 
Does this tell you anything? 

Now let's see if there arc any differences between BCC stu^ 
dents and entering freshmen in other junior colleges around the 
nation- Although slightly above national norm in soaial soiencei 
BCC students as a group scored lower than did students in other 
junior colleges, What do you think might account for this? 
Do you think the fact that BCC is a relatively now college - in 
the Northeast - might have some affect on this? VJould you eK- 
peat this to change in time? Judging from what you know about 
Burlington county, would you expect BCC students to eventually 
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be below or above the mean for other junior colleges? 

Now^ look at the differerices in the data on BCC students 
and that of collage bound high school seniors. Compare college 
bound seniors with the national sample of freshmen entering 
junior college. Could this be one of the reasons why community 
collegas offer develbpmfentar courses in English^ Math^ and Read- 
ing? Charts depicting the most salient ACT data about BCC stu- 
dents are enclosed.. These charts include, data from 1969, 1970^ 
and 1971. Comparative data from several other groups is also 
shown. ^ 

NOTE I The information discussed in this package is just 
a small portion of the wealth of data obtained about entering 
students from the ACT, The conprehensive description of each 
freshmen class received each year also includes such items asi 

EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS Data on students' proposed edu- 
cational majors/ vocational choices and degree aspirations, 
STUDENT PERSONNEL NEEDS - Tables are provided for students' 
plans in such aroas as housing^ campus transportation i finan 
cial aids needs, eKtracurricular plans, etc. 
NON ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENTS The number of out-of--alass high 
school achievements are provided in the areas of science^ 
leaderships art, music, writing, speech, athletics, prac- 
tical skills, and work experience* 

DEMOGRAPHIC DATA ^ Data is provided for such items as year 
of birth, race, family income, major feeder high schools, et 
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BURLINGTON COUNTY COLLEGE 
PEMBERTON, NEW JERSEY 
PRE-SERVICE ATTITUDINAL SURVEY 
REVISED form 



DIRECTIONS: Using the attached automata card, please mark each Item accordinq to the 
following code, DO NOT SIGN YOUR NAME 

CODE COLUMN: A - Strongly agree 

B - Agree 

C - Not Sure 

D - Disagree 

E - Strongly disagree 

K A comniunity college is essentlany the same as a two-year university 
extension campus. 

2. A community college teaching position is identical in scope and einphasis to 
a teaching position at a senior college or university, 

3, Offering non-credit adult education courses should be one of the basic functions 
of a community college. 

4, An open-door admissions policy requires more currlcular offerings than does a 
restricted admissions policy. ^ 

5. It is unrealistic and an unsound educational policy for a community college to 
attempt to provide post high school programs for varying ability levels, 

6, Community service should not be one of the major functions of a community college. 

7. A community college provides educational opportunities to a broader segment of the 
community than does a four-year college. 

8, Remedial education for high school graduates Is a responsibility of a community 
col lege. 

9. The general educational level In a community should be raised by the presence of 
a community college. 

10. Comfnunity service and participation should not be an obligation of community 
college faculty. 

11. A community college more closely resembles a high school than a four-year college 
in outlook and program* 

12. All faculty members in a community college should be expected to provide academic 
advisement to students, 

13. A comniunity college should be aware of the vocational and technical manpower 
needs of its cormiunity and should offer programs to meet these needs. 

14. A community college is primarily a "teaching institution'* therefore faculty 
research and publications has a much lower priority than in a senior college or 
university. 
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15. A community colleqe is primarily an educational institution and should not 
become involved in special services to the student (e.a., job placeiTienti financial 
aid, and assistance with personal problems). 

16. A community college should offer a sufficient variety of programs such that the 
Dtudeiit who does not succeed in one has a qood chance of finding another better 
suited to his talents and interests. 

17. Remedial courses for adult non high school graduates should not be the concern 
of a community college. 

18. Academic standards in a community colleqe are necessarily lowered by the mixture 
of non-academical ly inclined students who attend, 

19. Academic counseling of students by individual instructors is both possible and 
hicjhly desirable in a community college. 

20. One of the functions cf a community college is to afford an educational opportunity 
for those who cannot qualify for attendance at senior colleges and universities. 

21. Learning opportunities for students not motivated toward the usual academic subjects 
are an appropriate part of a community college curriculum. 

22. Proximity of a community college to students' homes reduces financial burden and 
sometimes makes available education otherwise inaccessible. 

23. Vocational guidance by professionally trained counselors is more important in a 
community college than in any other institution of higher education. 

24. Course selectinn 1s basically the students' responslbil ity in a community 
college and, thersfore, the college need not make extensive provisions for aiding 
the student in this area, 

25. Courses in community colleges should be taught using methods similar to those 
used to teach equivalent courses at senior col leges. 

26. The content of courses 1n a community college should be determined by the contest 
of similar courses taught at senior collegis, 

27. An open-door admissions policy infers that any high school graduate or person 19 years 
of age or older should be allowed to enroll in any freshman course 
offered by the college, 

28. The primary purpose of higher education is to prepare for an occupation. 

29. Students in community colleges are not significantly different from students in 
senior colleges, 

30. The role of a faculty member in a community conege varies significantly from the 
role of a faculty member in a senior college. 

31. There is no difference between a community conege and a junior college. 

32. Most students attending community colleges have very little idea regarding what 
they want to do with their lives. 

33. The fact that most students attending .community colleges work does not necessarny 
mean that their grades will be lower. 
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34 Many of the students who chose to attend community colleqes are equal in ability 
to those who attend four-year colleqes. 

35 The outstandinq feature of the lecture as a method of instruction is that it 
causes the student to do most of the readinq and studyinq. 

36. Two equal reasons for giving tests are to determine if students are learning and 
to determine if teachers are teaching. 

37. The main reasons students attend community colleges are low cost and proximity to 
home . 

38. The teacher has not taught until the learner has learned. 

39. Teacher effectiveness is tne ability of a teacher to produce agreed upon educational 
effects in a given situation or context. 

40. Academic learning can only take place in a classroom and with a live teacher. 

41. A large number of "D's" and "F's" in a course indicates "high standards" of teachimi 

42 A student should be allowed to take the final examination 1n any course on the 
' first day of class and if he makes an "A" or "B", then be given that grade for the 
course without further class attendance. 

43. The aptitudes, achievements, and backgrounds of the students in a classroom are 
approximately equal . 

44 A student's final course grade should depend on an agreed upon level of competency 
in learning rather than a comparison with the achievement of other students in 
the class. 

45. All students learn in the same way and take approximately the same amount of time 
to learn the same thing. 

46. Listening to lectures and reading text books are the most powerful means for 
changing any student's behavior. 

47 The more specific and measurable the learning objectives of a course are, the less 
the students have to be in a lecture situation with a live teacher. 

48. Most students retain knowledge without requiring much review and relearning. 

49 The design of an effective instructional system should be such that 901 more 
' of the students can eventually earn an "A" or "B" grade in the course. 

50. Traditional course grades tell us what a student knows and can do. 

51 It is Dossible for S0« or more of your students to eventually learn 901 or more 
of Whatever you think is Important in your courses ("A" and "B" worth of your . 
course) . 

52. A "systems approach to education" can humanize the learning process. 

53. The teacher's role should be that of facilitating learning. 

54. Group-teacher interaction 1s superior to one-to-one interaction in producing 
learning. 
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55/ I expect my students to like the behavioral objectives I prepare for thein. 

56. The purpose of education is to Insure learninn. 

57. Significant learning can occur without qroup instruction, 

58* Students need group settings to learn effectively from their teachers. 

59. Instructional media and materials of the audio-visual type can 
be used not as supplements to, but as replacements for, more 
conventional methods of teaching. 
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APPENDIX E 



Checklist of Materials Furnished New Faculty 
Prior to Arrival on Campus 



The following list of items was routinely sent to each new 
faculty member prior to his arrival on campus. Feedback was 
overwhelmingly positive. 



1 , Road maps of i . 

A* Burlington County, and 
B. New Jersey 

2, "Family Fun for Everyone in New Jersey", a letter-slie 
brochure published by the New Jersey DeDartment of Con- 
servation and Economic Development. 

3, "Welcome to Nev; Jersey"^ a 40 page "slick" brochure con- 
taining information about beach resorts, lakes and streams 
state parks and forests^ summer theatero^ hunting and 
fishing^ boating^ horse racing, skiing, historic New Jer- 
sey, etc. 

4, A lengthy memo from the Dean containing infomation about: 

A* Housing (lists of realtors, motels^ and apartments 
[with rates] ) 

B. Loans 

C. Hospitaliiation coverage, including starting dates 

D. What to do about unresolved degree problems 

E. How to establish credit fast 

F* Reminder on income tax deduction for moving eKpenses 
Salary information - when first chQck would be paid, 
regular pay dates, and how to compute take-home pay 

H. Teachers certification information for spouses plan^ 
ning to teach in the public schools, 

5, Brochure entitled, "Year Round Guide to New Jersey State 
Forests, Parks, Natural Areas and Historic Sites*' 

6, Brochure on New Jersey state forest and park campgrounds 

7, Brv :hure, "An Introduction to Burlington County, New Jersey 

8, Brochure describing health benefits program 
9i College catalog 

10* List of graduate schools within a 100 mile radius 



11. 



12, 



Driver's' license examination procedures, car license 
registration information 

Public school information, rogistration and opening dates 
teacher application forms and procedures 



13. Newspapers, areas covered, and circulation 

14. List of area hospitals and medical centers 

15. information on TIAA-CREP and state retirement system and 
article pointing out advantages and disadvantages of 
various TIAA-CREF plans. 
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Preface to Evaluation Summaries 

In all, a total of 18 instruments were administered in 
evaluating the six versions of the materials. To include the 
complete results from all of these would triple the length of 
the report and significantly reduce the probability of it being 
read* Since the primary purpose of this report is to provide 
assistance in developing pre^service programs^ and not to provide 
a complete case history^ a great deal of discretion was used 
in determining which evaluation reports would be included. (All 
comments (both good and bad) pertaining to individuals were 
edited out, as were comments irrelevant to the primary purpose 
of the report. 
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APPENDIX F 



Burlington County College Evaluation Summary 
1969 Pre-Servica Prograni 



Participants were asked to indicate the extent to which the 
Institute was successful in accomplishing the major goals 
(Items 1-13) and to express their opinion on 12 other general 
questions concerning the workshop. A scale of 1-5 was used 
with 1 being excellent, 2 being good, 3 fair, 4 poor, and ' 
5 unsatisfactory. 



To identify the goals and pur- 
poses of Burlington County 
College, and to provide 
opportunity for involvement 
in the further development 
of these aims. 

To see Burlington County Col- 
lege in its county, state and 
national setting. 

To identify the characteris- 
tics of Burlington County Col- 
lege students and to distin- 
guish between Burlington 
County College students and 
students in other two-year 
and four-year colleges. 

To develop a plan for involv- 
ing students in the govern- 
ment and life of the college. 

To identify the instructional 
role of a faculty member at 
Burlington County College 
and distinguish between it 
and the role of faculty mem- 
bers elsewhere. 

To learn how to write behav- 
ioral objectives and to write 
behavioral objectives for 
courses which will be offered 
in the Pall. 



1(%) 2(%) 3(%) 4(%) 5(%) 



19% 



241 



5% 



19% 



571 



48% 



241 



19% 



52% 



14% 



241 



5% 



5% 



29% 



29% 



291 



19% 



38% 



141 



14% 



10% 



33% 



19% 



19% 



5% 



10% 



1(1) 2(%) 3(1) 4(1) 5(1) 



7. 



8. 



10, 



11, 



12. 



13. 



14. 



15, 



16. 



17, 
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To formulate learninq content 
for courses* 

To identify and/or design 
apprcpriate learning re- 
sources. 

To become familiar with various 
teaching techniques and 
methods including recent 
technological developments 
and to select teaching- 
learning activities ap- 
propriate to stated be- 
havioral objectives. 

To develop a plan for tho 
involvement of the faculty 
in the governance and life 
of the college* 

To gain familiarity with the 
background^ planning and 
functional design of the 
new campus , 

To understand the rationale 
behind general education and 
its implementation at Bur- 
lington County College s 

To become familiar with inno- 
vative practices in other col- 
leges. 



There v;as a judicious use 
of tme during the seven 
weeks , 

The formal presentations pro- 
vided necessary and complete 
information (practical and 
theoretical) * 

The guest speakers comple- 
mented each other in present- 
ing an understanding of the 
conmunity college. 

Ample opportunity was given 
to become personally involved 
with the guest speakers. 



24% 



10% 



14% 



24% 



33% 



19% 



33% 



5% 



38% 
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24% 



43% 



43% 



29% 



48% 



43% 



33% 



10% 



19% 



43% 



431 



29% 



29% 



19% 



19% 



33% 



291 



33% 



29% 



29% 



14% 



5% 



14% 



19% 



5% 



5% 



19% 



38% 



24% 



5% 



5% 



14% ! 0 



10% 



38% 



19% 



24% 



SI 



18, Gave a clear understanding 
of your department in the 
total institutional pro^ 
gramp 

19, Opportunity was given to 
become well acquainted 
with colleagues in the 
division. 

20, Time given for area faculty 
meetings was profitably 
used. 

21* Sufficient time was given for 
the faculty to prepare for 
teaching . 

22, Resource personnel were 
available in discussing 
institutional policies, 

23. The use of time in faculty 
buzz sessions was profitable, 

24. There was adequate explana- 
tion of basic institutional 
policies. 

25, It can be said; "We're off 
to a good start!" 



1(1) 2(%) 3(1) 4(1) 5(1 



10% 



62% 



10% 



10% 



10% 



24i 



10% 



10% 



331 


33% 


141 


10% 


291 


10% 


0 


0 


48% 


24% 


10% 


0 


14% 


331 


14% 


291 


38% 


331 


14% 


5% 


33% 


291 


0 


5i 


19% 


48% 


14% 


10% 


381 


48% 


51 


0 
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EVALUATION SUI^IARY 



OE Participant Information and Evaluation Form 
1970 Pre-ServicG Program 



1. Rate the Overall Quality of the Training Program: 

(1) An outstanding Program 

No . I 

3 121 

(2) Very Good 

No* i 



IT 4 81 

(3) Good 

No . I 
9 36% 

(4) Adequate 



No . 

T 



(5) Poor 

No* % 



0 0 



2. How Useful Will the Training Received in This Program Be 
to You in Your Professional Work? 

(1) Very Useful 

No* I 
19 76% 

(2) Fairly Useful 

No* I 



"6 24% 

(3) Not At All Useful 

(4) Don't Kno^v 
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3, Indicate Which Area of Focus in the Training Program Was 

of Primary Value to You in Your Professional Development 
by Ranking the Follov;ing: 

(A) Content 

1 2 3 4_ m 

Nol % No . % NO. % " NO. % NO. % 

T Ti "T 4% 2 8% 4 161 17 68% 



(B) Attitude Change 

I 2 3 4 NA 

Mn. »^ Nq^__% No^ % No. % No.~ % 

2 8% 10 40% 5 20% 3 121 5 20% 



(C) Methodology 



No . % 
21 84% 



No. 



No. 



12% 



HA 



No . 



No. 



4% 



(D) Communication 

1 2 3 4 NA 

No. % ~~ NO. % NO. % No.~ % No. % 

i 4% 11 47% 6 241 1 41 6 24% 



4. The Level of the Training Program in Terms of Background 
Experience and Competence! 

(1) Was Over My Head 

NO. A_ 
0 

(2) Intef rated With my Previous Background and Experience 

No. _t__ 
IT" 961 

(3) Covered Information With Which I was Already Pamiliar 

No. _%__ 
"T" 81 
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5* Rate the Following Characteristics of the Training Program 
by Using tha Pollowing Rating Scale i (1-5) 

(A) Quality of CurriGulum 

1 2 3_ 4 5 m 

No, % Nq> %" ~" ¥o, "% No . % " No , % No. % 

~ 161 iT "441 ~8 241 1 4% 0 1 4% 



(B) Quality of Intarnahip EKperiencei Practicumi or 
Field Work 

1 2 3 4 5 NA 

No, % No, % No. "% " " No. % No. % No, % 

3 12% 6"~ 241 6 " 241 14% 0 9 36% 



(C) Administrative Arrangements - Quality of 
Learning Atmosphere Created 

1 2 3 4 5 NA 

NoV^" % No. %" " No. % " Nq\ % No. % No. % 

1 4% 10 401 9 3 6 1 5 " 20 1 0 0 



(D) Administrative Arrangements - Effectiveness of Time 
Schedule of Activities 

1 2 3 4 5 NA 

No. % No, % No. % No, " "%~ No . % No. % 

1 4% 2 8% 7 " "28% 10" 40% 5 "20% 0 



{E) Quality of Full-time Teaching Staff 



1 




2 


3 




4 


5 




NA 




No. 


% 


No. t 


No. 


% 


No. 1 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


5 


20% 


12 48% 


5 


20% 


0 


0 




3 


12 


1 




(F) Quality 
2 


of Par 
3 


t-time 


Teaching 
4 


Staff 
5 




NA 




No. 


% 


No. % 


No, 


% 


No. 1 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


2 


8% 


3 12% 


4 


20% 


0 


0 




16 


64 
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(G) Quality of Consultants 

1 2 3 4 5 NA 

No. % No. % No. % No . % No: % No. % 

5 20% 6 24% ' 7 28% 3 121 3 121 1 4% 



(H) Usefulness of Laboratory Sessions 
2 3 4 5 



No. 



No, 



28% 



% 
36% 



No. 



% 
121 



No, 



% 
81" 



No, 



NA 



N£, 

" 4 



16% 



No. 



(I) Quality of Instructional Facilities 
2 3 4 5 



8% 



No. 
12 



% 
481 



No. 



% 



No, 



8 321 



% 
8t 



No, 
0 



NA 
No. 



4i 



1 



(j) Living-Dining Facilities 



NA 



No. % No. '% No . % No . % No. ' %- No. 
^ 0 0 4 16% 3 12% IT Tf% 



(K) Rapport Among Participants 

^ 2 3 4 5 NA 

No. % No. % No. % No. % No. T^^HoT I 

14 56% 9 361 1 4% 1 41 "o^" 0 



(L). Administration-Paculty-Participant Rapport 

1 2 3 4 5 

No. % No. % No. % ' No . ' % ' " No. % "No. 
12 48% 8" 32% 4 16% 0 0 T~ 



No. 



(M) Criteria for Selection of Participants 
2 3 4 5 



No, 



8% 



% 

12% 



No, 



%" 



No, 
0 



. NA 

No . " 
17 



681 



0 
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(N) Provision for Follow-up On Participants After Completion 
of Training Program 



1 2 3 4 5 m 



No. 


s 


No. i 


No. 


1 


No. % 


No. I 


No. 


% 


3 


12% 


5 20% 


3 


12% 


1 4% 


4 41 


12 


48% 






(0) Other 














1 




2 


3 




4 


5 


NA 




No. 


% 


No. 1 


No. 


1 


No. i 


No, 1 


No. 




0 




0 


0 




0 


0 


0 






6. 


The Length 


of the 


Program Was 









(1) Too Long 

No. % 
15 60 1 



(2) Too Short 

No. % 
2 8% 



(3) About the Right Length 

No. 

9 36% 
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Item 7 

Edited Summary of Comments Made Regarding Strengths and 
Weaknesses of the Training Program 

Strengths 

An excellent orientation to a valuable and vital development 
in higher education. Very fine materials^ very well presented. 

Content^ administrative personnel^ need^ applicability. 

Different methods of instruction* 

Content of program. Methodology of presentation. 

Allowing participants to work at own rate* 

The program taught the system method of teaching, . 

Complete involvement of trainees. 

Gave me an insight into the ways to get to know a large group 
of people. Gave a new approach to the "learning" approach. 

Learned how to write learning packets for curriculum which are 
very valu^le* 

Quality of materials * Good use of media. Good use of tech- 
niqueSi group seminars^ independent study* 

Thoroughness of planning. 

The program was well organized* Readings were integrated with 
instructional objectives and discussions were practical* The 
material was orientated towards developing teaching skills by 
developing a different philosophy of edueation. It succeeded 
in its goal. 

Material pertinent and succinct* 

Presented good introduction to innovations in community college 
instruction. 

Dedication to task. General organiiatlon* 

Variety of instructional modes. Excellent group rapport developed, 
NTL - encounter groups. 

Forces us to plan and re^think both the content of the courses 
and techniques for facilitating student learning. 

Preparation for the academic experiment* 
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Item 7 - Continued 



Dedication to enable students to achieve greater satisfaction 
in learning. PartiGipant rapport. Inatructional mediae In- 
stitute atmosphere* 

Was very useful in preparing me for effective functioning in 
coming semester. 

Nfccessary information imparted. 
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Item 7 
Weaknesses 



Time not well utilized/organization* 
Time of institute. 

Quantity of reading is difficult considering our moving^ un-= 
packing^ and adjusting to a new home. 

Poor time sequences, "Verbosity" at times, 

y Poor use of time* Repetitious. Lack of certain follow-ups. 

Self instructional format not followed. Poor use of time. 

Schedule of activities firmer. 

The moving process hindered the smooth operation of the in- 
stitute and the materials used* 

Very loose organization which resulted in an inordinate waste 
of time. 

Too much was lost because of the move of facilities to the 
East Campus during the same time period of the institute. 

physical difficulties due to campus move created delays and 
inconveniences. Not enough opportunity (or resources) to 
work with the media. 

Support (such as media) was poor. 

Time could be better utilized but I believe it was because the 
physical facilities were in such a state of fluK and transi- 
tion due to move to a new site. 
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Item 8 

Summary of Changes Suggested by the Participants 

I would like to have had the program date changed so that there 
would have been more time after the program to work on apply^ 
ing what was learned to prepare for fall semester, 

1* Reduction of time period and more intensity in presenta= 
tion of learning sequences* 2. Inclusion of random selection 
selection of original faculty and administration* 3, Greater 
attempt to appeal to intellectual rationale underlying this 
f ' approach to education and less emphasis on methodological skills. 

I would suggest no changes in content, but would suggest that 
the program be more tightly organized, With better organiza-^ 
tion the institute could have been completed in two weeks. 

Should be shorter, too much duplication of material to be read. 

Would like to see time schedule revised so that meetings and 
group discussions were more continuously sequenced. 

Shorten period of institute* More careful allotment of time/ 
following schedule more direct follow-^up of activities. Weed 
out repetitious elements , 

More time for individualiied instruction. More compact sched^ 
uling. 

Improve organisation and increase time spent on curriculum 
development. 
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Item j 

Edited Coimnents Regarding Participants' Career Plans and 
Input/ if Anyy of" Programs on Them , 

An exaellent orientation to an innovative learning strategy^ 
philosophy. 

Acquainted me with nature of systems analysis and problems 
with philosophy of behavioral objectives* 

Yes (change of behavior) , Concentration on^ learning (change 
in behavior)* Sensitivity to students' needs, 

Yes^ I feel that I can do a better job in causing my students 
to learn. This will be accomplished through the application of 
more concise objectives and better measurement techniques # 

Yes ^ the institute has given me skills and knowledge and ex-- 
posed me to sources of additional skills and knowledge that 
I expect will enable me to be a more efficient director of 
learning. 

Yes I we will be using the material in our teaching immediately* 
It broadened my understanding of learning and how people learn* 

Content was valuable in providing learning of a methodology 
of instruction that has been insufficiently utilized in teach- 
ing. 

It introduced a valuable and meaningful approach to education, 
instruction to be more specific. The "systems approach" is 
an answer to many educational problems, namely that of impart^ 
ing knowledge to students. 

Yes I This is a new approach to teaching and I feel it is better 
than any other now used. 

This program enabled me to become much more familiar with a 
particular type of learning situation = one which 1 have used 
to some degree in the past but now feel more confident about. 

It gave me a s tep-^to^step procedure to follow^ the things that 
had to be done, and the ways to do them in order to meet the 
requirements of the student-^ learner to meat his needs* 

Application of objectives, systems approach widened range of 
potential variability of topic and/or subject taught. Also 
widened knowledge of community college i their students so 
objectives and systems approach can more readily be effectuated. 

It provided an opportunity to review and apply a methodology 
I have been learning for some time* 
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Item 9 = Continued 



A philosophy of education is essential for a good tGacher. 
The "student learning" approach makei accurate intellectual 
sense and enables a teacher to orientate his program to ful- 
fill the real life needs of the student. 

By giving me an adequate background in the "systems approach" 
and "programmed learning" approach to education. 

This prograin resulted in increasing my understanding and know 
ledge of the goals and philosophy and technology of new in- 
structional methods. 

Orientation to systems approach under which I will be working 

It allowed me to view the instructional modes in an entirely 
different light. 

This program made clear that traditional lectures in a colleg 
do not fulfill the students' needs. Through this institute 
we have learned to improve our communications with students 
through organization of our ideas and to search for effective 
methods to help the student learn. 

Not sure that the program enhanced my career development in 
any way that exposure to the college would not have* 

Yes ; it has changed my attitude toward certain aspects of edu 
cation^ given me ideas that I can see as applicable to my 
professional background (architect) and given me skills use-- 
ful this semester, 

I have come to understand better the philosophy of the two 
year comprehensive open-door college, so that I may function 
better as a teacher and faculty member. 
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APPENDIX H 



EVALUATION SUMMARY 

OE Participant Information and Evaluation Form 
1971 Pre-Service Prograin 
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1. Rate the Overall Quality of the Training Prograin: 
(1) An Outstanding Program 
No. 

66% 



IT 

(2) Very Good 



Good 



No. % 



No. _%__ 
"T" 12% 



(4) Adequate 

-0- 

(5) Poor 

-0- 

2. ■ How Useful Will the Training Received in This Program Be 
to You in Your Professional Work? 

(1). Very Uieful 

No. % 
tS" lOTf 

C2) Fairly Useful 

-0- 

(3) Not At All Useful 

-0- 

(4) Don't Know 

-0- 
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3. Indicate Which Area of Focus in the Training Program Was 
of Primary Value to You in Your Professional Development 
by Ranking the Following s 

(A) Content 



No. 

-r 



^ % 
Til 



No. 



% 



No . 



No. 



No. 



1T% 



(B) Attitude Change 



No. 



% 

T2"% 



No. 



I" 

T5"% 



No. 



" 1 
1f% 



No. 



11% 



(C) Methodology 

1 ■ 2 3 4 

No . ft " No. I NO. ' % " No. % No. 

n 71% T 2¥% 2 121 0 0 



(D) Coimnunication 



No. T~ NoT i NO. % No. I no. % 

T rf% "T — 2T% 6 36% T n% T Tfl 



4. The Level of the Training Progratn in Terms of Background 
Experience and Competencai 

(1) Was Over My Head 

No. % 

T — 

(2) Integrated With my Previous Background and Exarienoe 

No. I 
TT" lW% 

(3) Covered Information With Which i was Already Familiar 

No. I 
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5, Rate the Following Characteristics of the Training Program 
by Using the Following Rating Scal^i (1-5) 

(A) Quality of Curriculum 

1 2 3 4 5 NA 

No, % ~ % NO^ %" NO^ " No^ % 

8" ?¥%^ 8 4W 2 TIf 0 0" " 0 



(B) Administrative Arrangamants ^ Quality of Learning 
Atmosphera Created 

1 2 3 J 5 NA 

No. "% "No^ % No^ % HEl^I^ I 

2 17% 4 2T% ~T 0^^ 0 " 11 



(C) Administrative Arrangementi - Effectiveness of Time 
Schedule of Activities 



1 






2 


3 


4 




5 




NA 


No. 






No. 


% No. 1 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 




12 






4 


21T 2 TIf 


0 




0 




0 




(D) 


Qual: 


Lty of 


Pull-Time Teaching Staff 












1 






2 


3 


4 




5 




NA 


NO. 


% 




No. 


% No. 1 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 










3 




■ 3 




0 




1 




<E) 


Usefulness 


of Laboratory Sessions 












1 






2 


3 


4 




5 




NA 


No. 


% 




No, 


% No. % 


No. 


% 


NO. 


% 




10 






3 


rfff 3 rsf 


0 




0" 




2 




(F) 


Qual] 


Lty of 


Instructional Facilities 












1 






2 


3 


4 




5 




MA 


No. 


1 




No. 


% No. % 


No. 


1 


No. 


% 






Tit 




T~ 




T~ 




~r 




10 
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(G) Rapport Ainong Participants 



No. 
4 


V 
24% 


m. I NOj_ 1 

5 301 3 18% 


No. % 
0 


NO. % 
0 




(H) 


Administration-Faculty-Partieipanta 


Rapport 




1 




2 3 


4 


5 


No. 
4 


%. 
24% 


No, % No. 4 
7 421 2 121 


No. % 
^0 


No. % 

T 


6. 


The 


length of the Program Was s 







(1) Too Long 



No. % 
0 



{2) Too Short 



No. % 
4 24% 



(3) About the Right Length 

No. % 
14 841 



(4) No Answer 



No. _J_ 
0 



NA 
6 



m 
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Item 7 
Strengths 



Well organized generally. 

1, Excellent presentation of how the systems approach is 
used in general* 2. The program was very comprehensivG 
in regards to making the goals of the school clear . 3 . 
Orientation in the area of familiarity with the school *s 
location of services^ and especially the fact of service 
oriented toward the faculty. 

Material was pointed to what would be expected of me at 
Burlington County College. 

1. Helped me articulate and more clearly conceptualize my 
course goals and objectives, 2* Introduced me to new 
techniques in curricular development . 

It was overall well organised, well conducted and operated 
smoothly* 

Very well organized. Time utilized to fullest. ' Content was 
beneficial. 

The workshop game me an in depth knowledge of what the systems 
approach is involved with and what is required of the instruct 
tor to make it function. It also enabled me to see how the 
instructional resource personnel and various types of equip- 
ment are integrated into the systein. It also gava me the 
opportunity to experience the types of pressures and frustra^ 
tions experienced by students who are often times overburdaned 
with extreme course requirements and still have to^ work and 
maintain families . 

1, Effective use of my time. 2, Presentations clear. 3. 
Good background material. 

1, Facilities-very fine facilities and atmosphere, 2* Oppor^ 
tunity to ask questions and exchange opinions.* 3. Opportunity 
for individual study of learning materials* 4, Degree of 
communication between institution and participants* 

Clear-sighter prescription of activities and objectives; well 
focused activities I good chance for teacher- learned feedbae 
excellent use^ of independent study activities and mediator 
presentations. 

1. Its introduction and aoproach to Instructional Technology* 
Presentation of purpose of organization of the Division of 
Learning Resources, 3. The instructional systems approach 
of the workshop itself. 

Realistici Simulates student reaction to the instructional 
process . 
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Item 7 ^ continued 



I feel the major strengths in the program were the thorough-' 
ness with which it was put together, the rapport between the 
leaders of the program and the participants , and among the 
participants. The spirit with which it was conducted created 
an enthusiasm and maintained the interest of the participants* 

Informal- comfort^le surroundings. Informative and sequential. 

Major strengths were eKpertise of the teaching personnel , ex- 
cellent facilities and the learning atmosphere established 
by the administrators* In addition, the rapport of the entire 
group was excellent, and the quality of the learning materials 
seemed superior* 
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Weaknesses 



The time allotted to complete tasks assigned was inadequate 
in my particular ease* 

There wslb not quite enough time for some things in the program* 

The length of the program was too short. Better use of avail-- 
able time might be achieved if the introduction and review of 
facilities were undertaken in one day, on about the third day, 

1, Too much material to cover in a short time, 2* Not enough 
discussion in regards to the practicality of applying the mat- 
erial to actual class situations, 3* Not enough independent 
study time. 4. Not enough" coverage in individual diciplines 
as far as applying the systems approach to education. 

Too much overlap in what instructors were teaching. 

Not enough time to apply the systems approach to our particular 
courses. 2. Too much time spent on support personnel and ser-- 
vices* 

Not enough time to work on individual course development. 

Too much duplication in presentation and packets. More work 
than time. 

It was too repetitious in certain areas (introducing instruct 
tional resource personnel and their responsibilities). There 
were too many references to consult until trying to synthesize 
statements and ideas became quite difficult (although all of 
the authorities were very informative and had excellent ideas 
to offer) . Too much material was cramed into such a short 
time. 

Some presentations too long. 

1. Need to rearrange some of the activities^ just a matter of 
juggling the schedule. 2. More opportunity for independent^ 
study sooner. 3. Need to select out some learning material 
which overlap unnecessarily. 

TOiile length of program was about- uight for its overall purpose^ 
it was a bit overwhelming in sheer quantity of new concepts, 
information y skills and attitudes participants were apparently 
expected to master or abort. 2. Hence, inputs perceived by 
students as a lower priority became distractions from other 
vitally important I but demanding learning processes already 
under way. 
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A bit of repetition in assignments; lack of attention to 
immediate , individual problems facing new ins tructors , re i 
opening of classes in semester. Lack of definite orienta- 
tion re I obiectives and goals and strategies used in courses 
to be taught in September, 

Could be more individualizede 

There was an overwhelming amount of material to be read and 
digested in such a short period of time* 

Major weakness was the time schedule. Two weeks seemed ample 
if the schedule of activities was revised. 
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Item 8 

Sunmiary of Changes Suggested by the Participants 

I would give more time on campus during institute hours to 
complete reading, writing, film viewing, etc. More time 
should be devoted to dealing with the immediate problem 
of "what do I do when the term starts next week? 

The sensitivity section should be longer. There should be 
more free study time. The program should be held the first 
two weeks of August and possibly half of the third week (more 
time is needed) . 

The program should be extended an extra week to give more time 
for actual familiarity with the study material. In conDunction 
with the above there should be some provision for correlating 
the systems approach to our own individual subject areas There 
should be more time during and after the institute allowed for 
development of our individual courses in this new method. 

More emphasis and time should be spent on the systems approach 
and less emphasis and time should be spent upon the support 
personnel and services. 

AS a whole, I feel the program was quite good. I would how- 
ever, redevelop the program to try to eliminate some of the 
duplication in' both packets and presentations. 

I would like to see less time spent on instructional resource 
personnel introducing their roles and equipment. I would also 
like to see more time spent on writing objectives and packets 
during independent study, which acjtually deal with a course 
I am going to teach. 

Overall the program was good. Most of the changes I would 
recommend would involve scheduling of time and of events. 
Along with the introductory procedures used (first day events) 
I suggest that Packet 6 on the Systems Approach and the PPIT 
self instructional units be put at the beginning of the program. 
Also, while working through the packets, individual partici- 
pants should be able to use these times and materials to begin 
developing practical syllabi and beginning instructional units 
for the courses they will be teaching. Finally, the tours, and 
introductions to personnel, hardware and software of a support 
nature should come more toward the end of the program. 

Whatever time is needed should be allowed for division chairmen 
to assist new teachers in understanding the facilities, materials, 
goals and objectives concerning assigned course work in Septem- 
ber. This is necessary so instructor can use interval between 
institute and opening of classes for instructional preparation. 
All other institution wide orientation procedures should be 
continued. They are excellent. 
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Iteni 8 - continued 



1. Independent study lab hours changed from 8i30 a*m. - 4i00 
p,m* to 8:00 a.m. - 6i00 p.m. 2, Include "Objectives for 
College Courses" and "Developing Individualized Instructional 
Material" in the pre-workshop package of required reading. 
3. Devote all of 1st week to "Instructional Systems" rather 
than spreading over two week session, 4. Presentation of 
support by Division of Learning Resources should be reduced. 

1. Materials could be coordinated and consolidated to elimi-* 
nate overlap and repetition. 2. More time could be allotted 
for independent study. 

1. A condensation and organization of tours, 2, Increase o 
independent study time, 3. More time to relate learnings 
to specific areas or our specialiied fields. 
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Item 9 

Edited Comnients Regarding Participants* Career Plans and Impact / 
if Any, of Program on Them , 

I think that this program has helped me to understand exactly 
what comprehensive community aollege tGaching entails , and it 
has made me want to stay in cormriunity college teaching. It 
has helped me to see the need for community college teachers 
as well as the real satisfaction one can derive from community 
college teaching. 

I feel the outlook presented in this program is the core of all 
levels of teaching for the future, I feel this program prepares 
us for this future (the foundation for it)* I plan to stay in 
higher education. 

This program permitted me to verify my career goals i Transfer- 
ence of my educational and business experience to the students * 
The program not only covered an effective mode of "creating 
learning" but permitted an exchange of teaching experiences 
and practices with my program colleagues and instructors, 

I plan to remain in college teaching and since the institute ^ 
my ideas about the community college have become more clear 
as far as the aims and reasons for their existence. 

My career plans are to expand and develop my skills as a teacher 
in higher education. This program helped me articulate and more 
clearly conceptualize my course goals and objectives. It also 
introduced me to new techniques in curricula development. 

My career plans are eventually to work in programs that deal 
with remedial or developrnental education for the disadvantaged 
student. More precisely, I plan to do a considerable amount 
of curriculum development to help in those areas. This work-- 
shop has provided me with tremendous enrichment materials. 
My future educational plans include the area of educational 
statistics and curricuiiOT development* 

To continue to teach in the 2 y^ar college. The program showed 
me the importance and real challenge of the 2 year community 
college, 

"Through familiarization with the operation and support services 
introduced in this program I hope to increase both my subject area 
knowledge and means of implementing diversified instructional 
strategies so that my students will be able to learn more and with 
greater ease^ and that the educational goals proposed be more^ 
specifically stated and measured," I feel that this introductory 
program and the type of instruction which will result from it will 
have a marked positive effect on the educational process in this 
country I and perhaps the world. 
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Item 9 - continued 



After 16 years in various industrial environment I have made 
a major career change into cormnunity college teaching. This 
was a carefully thoughout step^ but still represented leaving 
the security of a situation wherein I had established a noted 
reputation to confront a situation wherein I was an unknown and 
about which I understandably know very little. This program con-- 
tributed substantially to my understanding of the community col- 
lege environment and to my self-^conf idence in confronting a new 
career path. 

f The Pre-'Service Workshop has enhanced my career development 

through my introduction to the independent study sequence to 
assist student learning via the learning packet. 

Plans have been to search for meaningful Instruction, A year 
agO/ I was introduced to "systematic" instruction at North= 
eastern University, Boston. This program has eKtended compe- 
tence in developing individualized instruction- 

My career plan is to continue teaching. This program has 
helped me to better plan my courses ^ to have a better insight 
into the objectives of college where I am working* 

Systematic approach to education - having been introduced to 
this aspect of education and having seen its unlimited uses and 
also its supreme effectiveness I plan to acquire at least a 
master's degree, to teach in this institution^ and to utilize 
what I have learned in this workshop as a major tool in educate 
ing others. 

Career plan is to continue teaching at the junior college leve. 
This workshop has imprassed me with the significance and chal= 
lenge of instruction at tliat level. 
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Evaluation Sur^mary of Field Test 

Ocean Councv College 
June 12-a2, 1972 

1» Rate the Overall Quality of the Training Progr^ 
(J) An uutstanding Program 
No. 
4 21% 

(2) Very Good 

No. I 

13 681 

(3) Good 

2 lis 

(4) Adequate 

-0- 

(5) Poor 

-0- 

How useful Will the Training Received in This Prooram m» ^ 
You in Your Professional Work? ' Program Be to 

(1) Very Useful „ , 

^ (4) Don' t Know 



17 891 

(2) fairly Useful 

No. 

1 ^ 51 

(3) Not At All Useful 

-0- 



No. I 



1 5% 
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■ '-'■) Cor tint 



.1. 



1 1 



(Cj MGthodD.logy 



0 7 37S 



No. % No. % 



2 11% 7 



NA 



??l 5 26% 6 

(n) Conununi cation 



No. % No. I 



0 



2 ni 



1 



4 NA 



BS^ No^ _3._ No. % 



No. % No, % 



- 6 32^ 2 u.« 3 16% 



5 26% 



IS SeteLe:" " °* Background Experience 

(1) Was Over My Head 

(2) Integrated With my Previous Background and Experience 

(3) covered Inforrnation With t^hich I was Already Familiar 

No. a, 
6 "^2% 
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T . . . f 



.ograni Waii Of 



\) Con I- 



i 

(B; ^ttltuclcr Chan 
1^ 

Wo s 
5 251 
(C) Methodology 

^ n 

(aO Consmuiiica cicn 
1_ 

3 16% 



4 



MA 



0 



No, 



7 371 



NA 



No. ft 



No , 



21% 



2 111 
4 



No. 



5 321 



0 



No. ^_ 

NA 

Mo, % 



2 11% 



NA 



6 32% 



No. 



No. 



2 11* 



3 16% ' 5 



26% 



The Level of ' the Training Procrram in 0 



and Conipotence 

(1) Was Over My Head 

N o , 
1 =,» 

(2) Xntegrated With my Previous Background a. 

12 file 



Ternis of Background Experience 



nd EKperiance 



(3) Covered Information With 
6 ^2% 



^^ich I was Alraady Famili 



ar 
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Rate tho Following Characteristics of the Traininrt P^rs 

Using the Following Rating Scale: (1 = 5) "'''■"^"5 Program By 

(A) Quality of Curriculum 

No^ No^ ^ No, % No. 1 



* No. % 

6 32% 9 471 3 161 0 Q 1 ~ 

(B) Administrative Arranaements - nnai-it-,, e r 

Creatar - ^ =ingementi - Quality of Learning Atmosphere 

1 2 1 



J» No^ ^ No. I No, 



No. I No. 



7 9 471 3 . 161 0 0 0 

(C) Administrative Arranaem^n^^ - p^f^^^j.* 

of Activities ^^^"^^^e"ts Effectiveness of Time Schedule 

1 2 3 4 



NA 



^-iH£^J-N°L^No^^NoI t No. 



2 11% ■ 8 421 4 21i 1 
(D) Quality of Full-Time Teaching staff 
- ^ 3 4 



5% 4 21% 0 



NA 



No • % No. t No % Ma a „ - 

— — • — — — £ii - s No, _% No. 1 No, 



8 42% 7 371 0 0 
(E) Usefulness of Laboratory Sessions 

' ^ 3^ 4 



0 4 211 



NA 



' 11» ■ ' 37* 5 26, 0 0 "5 26% 

(P) Quality of Instructional Facilities 

^ 4 5 MA . 

^_L.No^^No^^ No^_j_No^_^ 
2 Hi 11 58% 6 • 32% 0 0 ' " Q 
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(G) Rapport Among Participants 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




NA 


No. % 


No . 1 No . 


% 


No. 


% No . 1 


No. 




9 471 


9 47% 1 


51 


0 


0 


0 




(H) Administration-Faculty-p 


articipants 


Rapport 






1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




NA 


No. % 
6 321 


No . % No . 
11 581 2 


1 

Hi 


No. 
0 


% No . 1 
0 


No. 
0 





6. The length of the Program Was: 

(1) Too Long 

No. % 

1 51 

(2) Too Short 

No. %_ 

2 11% 

(3) About the Right Length 

No. % 
15 79% 

(4) No Answer 

No. % 

1 51 " ■ 

?■ Do You Feel the Workshop Mat Your Objectives for Attending? 
(a) completely 
No. % 
4 22 
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(b) To a large extent 

NO, % 

14 72 
(a) Somewhat 

No. % 
1 6 

(d) A few 

(e) Not at all 

'9. If Your Objectives Were Not Met, to What Would you Attribute 
This? 

(a) Time . 

No, % 

5 28 

(b) Workshop not organized or designed in manner suffiaient 
to Buatain interest 

(a) Workshop leader not able to "put it across" 

"0- 
(d) Other 

1) Familiar with much of the covered areas 
No. % 
1 6 

9. Would you reconmend the workshop to a colleague? 

(a) Yes 

No. % • 
19 100 

(b) No 

. -0- 



10. Edited summary of comments madG regarding strengths and 
weaknesses of the training program 

Strengths : 

- As^a demonstration of non^lecture^ inquiry'-type teaching 
with the aid of AV equipment, the workshop itself was 
extremely valuable^ 

- Practical example of the use of behavioral objectives 
at each session. 

" The workshop seemed to give an overview of current theories 
of community college teaching and challenged traditional 
ideas * 

- Useful experience in writing behavioral objectives' 
was given to each participant thereby testing individual 
abilities and the adaptability of various kinds of content 
material * 

- I have attended courses with the same objective but none 
was as interesting and well presented. Having the sessions 
in a concentrated form was most advantageous, 

^ Workshop was very good because objective was achieved. 
No one could come away without knowing what a specif ic 
objective is^ how to write one and how to test for one* 

^ Practice, 

- Support materials were good and needed little in the way 
of clarification. 

- The program was well organized, 
^ Well organized* 

^ Material passed out was most valuabla and will be a 
source of information for years to comei 

- Doing - not just listening. 

- The wealth of printed data available and/or referred to,. 

- The capability for interaction - even with the differing 
levels of exposure (prior) to the subject* 

The lab session re; learning packages i put it all together 
adn allowed for a most valuable evaluation session, 

- It was practiaal and specific. 
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Weaknesses i 



- Need to find out how much participants know. 

- Participants did not have sufficient time to read all 
materials assigned. Materials should be made available 
prior to the workshop. • 

- .More attention might have been given to explaining the 
actual trans formation from the traditional lecture/ 
receptive approach to an individualized instructional 
approach . 

- Physical arrangements of classroom might have been more- 
conveniently suited to the mode of instruction. 



Summary of changes suggested by the participants. 

- The workshop was very worthwhile and therefore it is 
hard to recommend specific changes^ but I personally would 
like to see^ 

1. more material from actual courses presented in 
various content areas ^ particularly humanities 
and social sciences t 
2* material on student response to these courses 
3, bibliography or list of current work being done^ 
recommended periodicals^ etc, 

- The program for me needed more information related to 
methods of organization^ control and revision of programs* 
More emphasis related to the administration of teaching 
load, etc, 

- Materials made available prior to workshop* Should be 
scheduled to end before summer school begins. The two 
should not overlap; More staff members should be urged 
to attend. 

- More specific criticism and correctives of objectives 
either those submitted by participants or hypothetical 
ones. In general I felt the seminar was eKcellent and 
would have preferred another two or three sessions - .it 
was too short. 



Edited commfints regarding partiGipants career plans 
and inpact if any of program on them. 
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- I expect to stay in cominunity college teaching. Work- 
shops, such as this one which tackla the theories and pro- 
blems of the conmunity college are very stimulating. 
Most directly the workshop has affected my attitude and 
my conception of the goals of teaching. More practically, 
I expect that it will influence the preparation of tests 
and classroom sessions so that I will emphasize objectives 
and will attempt to make the students aware of the speci- 
fic goals of the course* 

- .1 am planning to use specific objectives as soon as 

I can get them written. However, about 3/4 of the way 
through course, I am thinking of not handing out objectives 
and then testing and comparing results of work = testing ^ 
to see if after studying with objectives, students can 
then study alone with greater effectiveness, 

- I happen to be near the end of my career, but I 
could justify the time devoted in that such effort helps 
re'-vitalize my teaching and prevents it from running down 
hill. I hope my career ends on an upbeat- not a down 
beat. 

- Have implemented the learning packet idea in my summer 
course. 

- I hope to use many of the suggestions and ideas which 

I picked up during the workshop in my classes in the future. 
Many of the suggestions seem quite worthwhile* 

Based upon my attendance and involvement in the workshop I 
have begun to revise and re-write my course objectives 
and to develop specific Instructional objectives, I 
have adopted a part of the individualized approach in 
sunimer school classes by le-directing those students through, 
the learning activities program in the event that they have 
failed to adequately demonstrate this mastery of instruc- 
tional objectives on the 1st and 2nd mid-term. I expect 
th revise my entire course and curriculum for the purpose 
of adopting an individualized approach to instruction. 
In the last month I have devoted over 4 0 hours without 
compensation towards that objective. 

- I plan to continue work on tapes but have decided 

to place emphasis on objectives since they give direction 
to both student and teacher. They also help the teacher 
to communicate better = a definite weakness in mathematics, 
I am thinking of writing a tent "because I want to write 
a book which students can read", 

- Yes - gave me more help in the use of behavioral objectives 
and the operationali^ation of them - useful to my teaching. 
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- The workshop '^enhanced" my carGer development in 
that it clarified for me a mode of instruction that I 
wished to employ in a summer fellowsh p project I am 
working on for the college. 

- I plan to get more teaching GxperiGnce and I ^ will use 
much of what was gained through this workshop in organizing 
and presenting an educational course this fall. 

- My objective is to sell my faculty on individualized 
instruction based upon specific objectives and measured 
by criterion tests. This session enhanced by capability 
for bringing this about, A closely related objective is 
to encourage the rise of a multi^model approach as a 
teaching strategy. If these objectives are attained we 
will then move to an ends rather than a means oriented 
teacher evaluation system. 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. OF PRE-SERVICE 
AND ■IN-SERVICE TRAINING ■LITERATURE 

1. Amerioan Association of Junior Colleges. Facul ty Development 

in the Juni or College : A Second Interim Report on the Pro- 
gram with Devaloping Institutions. (Washingtnn, n r 
AAju August 1970) Publication #10, 87 pp. ED 152 773"." 

This paper contains a discussion of the various pro- 
grains involving community college teachers that were 
conducted with EPDA money and coordinated by the AAJC 
It IS an interesting look at a variety of in-service " 
programs. 

2. Asher, James j. In-Service Education - Ps vcholooinfli Per- 

^^c^^^B. Far west Lab oratory for Educational Resear ch 
and Development, 19 67. ERIC Document # 015 891." 

A thorough^sum^ar.|^,.of research on in-service education, 
including the history of in-service programs, goals 
evaluation, psychological aspects, and recommendations 
for future programs. 

^' ^^^Un' C |B. '•Current Practices in the Eval- 

uation and Training of College Teachers", Educational 
Record. XXXX\riI {i9 60) , pp. 361-375. ^ . -u^x 

Results of an American Council on Education survey of 
two-year and four-year colleges in 1966. 

4. Chronister, Jay. In-Service Training for Two-Ye«r College 

f fh^^ ^ 5^^?^ ^^^^5TrW^iid? itr Tnititutionf ^ 
(Charlottesyille, Virginia i Char lott ^vi lie , Virginia - 

Ti''^"''|.n"^^'^®^lt^^' °f Education, August 1970), 

14 pp. ED 044 093 HE 001 833. x^/u;. 

This paper urges graduate institutions to form oun- 
structive alliances with community colleges. It sug- 
, gests that universities could be helpful in offering 
pre-service programs of graduate calibre and credit 
and in-service, problem-solving non-credit oourses. 

" ''If a9ii)rpr4n'!l2!" ^-°ona 'B..t% Liberal Education. 

Suggests that thebest approach for developing competent 
college teachers is through a formal college Ir uni- 

tS^h X ^""^f 1? "'"P"" the telcher goes to 

teach on a full-time basis. ' 

Colman Clyde Herbert. Organization a nd Adminis tration of an 
In-Service Program fnr ^-^b Uc^Jxm^^ p ^e Teachers ! ut 
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published doctoral dissertation, University of Nebraska 
1968. (Order # 69-9084) . ' ' ' 



Attempted to identify a number of common criteria and 
procedures utilized by selected public junior college 
districts for organization and administration of in- 
service training programs for teachers. 

Cooper, Lei and. (comp.) Improving Instruction in the Two - 
Year College: Proceedings of a Conference for Two- Year 
College ireams. (Boone, North Carolina i Appalachian State 
University, December 1969), 61 pp. ed 038 979 JC 700 137. 

The "how" of this conference ■ is more important than the 
what' for two reasons. The first is that it reached a 
great number of schools by inviting teams of two, and 
the second is that it became an annual event. The most 
pertinent paper to this topic was presented by i.e. 
Ready and titled "In-Service Education: The Key to 
Growth and Development of Community College Personnel " 
7 pp. _ 

Denemark, G. W. and Mac Donald, J. B. "Pre=Service and In- 
Service Education of Teachers", Review of Educational 
Research , 19 67. XXXVII (June, 1967) pp. 233-247. 

Excellent review of the literature, but useful only as 
a source of other leads; 

Eaton, John M. A Study of Orientation of New Faculty Mem- 
bers in M ichigan Community Colleges . Unpublished dnn- 
toral dissertation, Michigan State Universitv 1964 
(Order # 65-1733) . ' 

Determined procedures used, faculty opinions of these 
procedures a year later, and suggested procedures for 
improving orientation and in-service activities. 

Ellenbrook, W. L. "In-Service Training of Junior College 
Teachers for Orientation." ERIC Document JC 680 4 89. 

Survey of what was being done in in-service training in 
the public junior colleges in Texas in 1968. 

Ellenbrook, W. L. "Pre-Service Training of Junior College 
Teachers". ERIC Document # JC 680 489 

Reviews the literature for the recommendations on pre- 
paring junior college teachers and presents the results 
of a survey regarding what is being done in Texas. 

Faculty Orientation by a New Community College . William 
Rainey Harper College , Palatine , niinois , 1967 . IRIC 
Document # JC 680 220 

Analogy of a three-week faculty, orientation program held 
prior to the opening of the college. Good ideas included 



Garrison, Roger H. Teaching in a Junior College , Washington: 
American Association of Junior Co lieges , 19^8, 

A booklet writf^^n for. new or prospective teachers in 
community colleges. Provides an excellent orientation, 

Gleazer^ E. J., Jr. "Preparation for Junior College Teachers*' 
Educational Record . XXXXVIIl (1967) , pp 147-152, 

Description of need for graduate training programs for 
community college teachers and recommendations. 

Gleazer/ J, ^ Jr* '*Pre-Service Training of Instructors 
Junior College, Journal . XXWIIII (May, 1969), p. 7, 

Association recommendations for graduate training pro^ 
grams for teachers in two--year colleges, 

Goldberg, H. "New College Teacher and His Professional 
Self Image," Educational Forum, XXVIIII, 1965, pp. 451-- 
459. " 

Presents a strong case for orientation programs, 

Gordon, Patrick K, In-Service Education with Reconmiendations 
Concerning Its Implementation in AmarTcan Junior Colleges , 
El Camino College, CalTf ornia, T96"7',~ ERIC Document # J C 
680 224. 

Purposes, problems and recommendations for in-^'service 
training. 

Graves, J, W. and Hixo^, L. B, "How to keep New Teachers 
Happyi Teachers Rate Orientation Practices*', Nation's 
Schools LXXXI (April, 1968), pp, 76-78, 

A comparison of teacher's and administration's view- 
points regarding certain practices related to orienta- 
tion. A useful check list, 

Gustad,F John "Orientation and Faculty Development'', 
Educational Record , (July, 1963) / pp, 195-201, 

Some observations and recommendations regarding on-- 
campus orientation and in-service practices. 

Hunter, Pauline and Kelly, M. Francis. Professional Develop - 
ment Project for Two-Year College Vocational and" Technical 
r^^ty, Buffalo I State University of New York at Buffalo, 
Department of Higher Education, 1968. 

Attempt at developing a model for orienting two-year 
college faculty. 
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In-Service Training for T\co-Year College Faculty and Staff . 
Washington^ American Association of Junior Colleges, 1969. 

Nationwide survey providing information on continuing or 
refresher studies desired by faculty in coinmunity colleges, 

Johnson^ Lamar B, The Improvement of Junior College Instruc - 
tion « (Los Angeles i UCLA Junior College Leadership Pro- 
gram, March 1970) . Occasional Paper # 15, 88 pp. ED 040 707 
JC 700 175. 

The paper centers mainly on sources of assistance in 
developing instructional skills and eKamples of programs 
to do this. The first section discusses the importance 
of in-service training in developing instructional skills* 
Of particular importance is the article by Derek Singer, 
"Quality Teaching and In-service Training," pp. 13^18* 
It lists 12 characteristics of a good pre^service 
training program. The article by Preston Valien, "The 
Office of Education and The Improvement of Junior Col- 
lege Instruction," pp. 22^23 ^ lists many sources of 
funds for in-service programs, 

Kelly, W, F. "Specific Procedures for the In-Service Improve^ 
ment of the College Faculty", Educational Record . (April, 
1951) , pp, 132=141. " 

Discusses ten broad areas directly related to the sti- 
mulation of better teaching* 

Kelly ^ M. Francis^ and Connolly, John* Orientation for 
Faculty in Junior Colleges ^ Washington r Ainerican 
Associatibh of Junior^ Colleges ^ 1970 , 

Provides a perspective on some current practices and 
.many useful ideas for developing effective and orienta^ 
tion programs, 

Kennedy, Gerald John, A Study of the Recruitme nt an d Orien - 
tation Policies and Practrces for Part-Time Instructors 
ln_fahe Publi c Junior Coll eges of Illinois and Ma ryland," 
"Unpublished doctoral dissertation^ University of Mary"- 
land, 1966, (Order # 67-6122), 

Title is self explanatory* 

Lef forge, Orland S, In-Service Training As An Instrument For 

Change . Gainesville^ Florida: Insti/tute"©! Higher Education^ 
University of Florida, 1971, 

Proposes a unique approach to in-service training where- 
by the faculty member writes goals for his instructional 
improvement after consulting a master list of criteria, 
A major contribution is the listing of performance 
objectives for an. in-service program. 
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McCall, Harlan R* "Problems of New Faculty Members in Col-' 
leges and Universities," North Central Association 
Quarterly . II (1951), pp, 221-234. " 

Results of a study of problems encountered by new col- 
lege faculty members and those administrative pro^ 
cedures new faculty perceive to be helpful in alleviating 
those problems. Very useful as a checklist, 

Murphee^ Robert H, A Study of Orientation of New Faculty 
Members in Alabama St ate Jun ior Colleges . Unpublis h ed 
doctoral dissert^ation ; University of ATabama, 1967, 
(Order # 68-1058) , 

Purpose of the study was to develop a set of criteria 
which junior college administrators might use in assess-- 
ing their faculty orientation programs and in giving 
direction to future program development. 

O'Banion, Terry, People for the People's College, Community - 
Junior College Staff "Development Priorities for the 70 *~s. 
Washington, D.C. , March 19 72,^ " ^ ~~" 

A report of the National Advisory Council on Education 
Professions Development, 

Principles and Practices of Instructional Technology , General 
Programmed Teaching. Palo AltO/ no date, 

A workbook and slide-tape series dealing with improvement 
o£ instruction, 

Poort, Stephen M. Guidelines for the Recruitment and Selection 
of Community College Faculty ^ Gainesville, Florida: ^' ^ 
Instrtute of Higher Education, University of Florida/ 1971 • 

EKcellent reference for guidelines in the areas of re= 
cruitment and selection of community college faculty. 

Preparing Two-Year College Teachers for the 70 's. Washington i 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 1969. 

Report of a conference on the above topic, 

Rapp, Marvin A, "Making Teaching More Effective," Improving 
College and University Teaching (Autumn 19 61) r"l63- " 

This is more important 'for how it was done than what 
actually came of it. A series of small workshops were 
organized throughout New York state, with the idea of 
having rr^mmunity college instructors look into evaluation 
and improvement of their teaching* These were then 
brought together in first regional and then state- 
wide meetings* This article describes the process and 
some of the preliminary results. 



Richard, Jerrel Thurston. Critical Incidents in The Orienta- 
tion of Newly AppQinted Junior College "Ins trurtors . Un- 
published doctoral dissertatian , University of California 
hoE Angeles, 1964, 

Title is self-explanatory p 

Samlin, John R* In-Service Education in American Public 
Junior Colleges , Unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
Illinois State University, 1967, 

Purpose of the study was to determine the extent and 
nature of certain in-service practices in the public 
junior colleges in the United States, and to offer re- 
commendations for improving in-service education pro- 
grams * 

Schafer, Michael I, The Student Role of Teachers: Faculty 
Development in the Community Colleg e-, Gainesville > 
Florida I Institute of Higher Education, University of 
Florida, 1970, 

Study designed to develop a rationale for planning 
systeniaitic faculty development programs as' .a means for 
improving instruction in public community colleges. A 
good overview. 

Siehr, Hugo E, Problems of New Faculty Members in Community 
Colleges , East Lansings Michigan State University ," 19 62* 
ERIC Document # JC 670 792. 

Nationwide .survey to identify common problems, helpful 
administrative procedures, and effective orientation 
procedures encountered by new teachers. 

Singer, Derek S. In-Service Training for Two-Year College 
Faculty and Staff ; A Survey of Ju nior and Communit y 
College Administrators (AAJC Faculty Development Pro- 
ject, August 21, 1969), 80 pp, ED 034 519 JC 690 368, 

Junior college administrators were asked to list, in a 
survey, what they thought should be training priorities 
in iiK areas* 1} academic and voc-^tech, 2) general edu- 
cation, 3) curriculum and learning, 4) aspects of two- 
year college, 5) administration and supervision, and 
6} counseling and guidance. The report contains tables 
indicating responses , including the consensus that the 
programs should be on campus of the community colleqes 
and during the school year. This report is frequently 
cited in developing both pra-serviae and in-^service 
programs « 

Smollch, Robert S. The Status of Professional Education 
Courses/Programs Specific, to The Two-Year College in 
Eighty-Two Schools of Education p 19 69-70. Canton, Illinois 
Spoon River College, 1970 . 



Results of a nationv/ide survey during the SDrincr of 1970 
to determine the current status and anticipated growth 
□f professional educational courses and programs of f pred 
by schools of education which are specific to the topic 
of the two-year college* Included student enrollment 
data. Very useful guide to graduate programs offerinq 
courses in community colleges. 

40. Solomon, Roger Brumley. "Preparation for Teachina in T\ro- 

Year Colleges", Improvi ng Colle ge and University Teaching . 
XVI (1968), pp, 115-128;"^ ^" " 

Recommendations for content of institutions offering 
programs to train community college teachers. 

41. Tracy, Norbert J. "Orienting New Faculty Hembers in Colleges 

and Universities"/ North Central Association Quarterly . II 
(1961) , pp. 214=221. ^ ^ 

Suimary of his dissertation which dealt with a survey of 
four=year liberal arts programs in the North Central As- 
sociation.^ Attempted to compare faculty opinion versus 
aininistrative opinion regarding the utility of certain 
orientation practices. A goQcl check list, 

42, Vimcet Associates - Post Office Box 2714, Los Angeles, Cali^ 

fornia. ; 

A series of f ilmstrip-^tape presentations on various topics -. 
related to improving instruction* They have been validated 
by James Popham, 

43, Voegal, George H. Update 1 t A Rep or t on the Beginning Efforts 

in Instructional Development at William Rainey H ar per College. 
(January 1970), 124 pp,"ED~0l8 112 JC TOO 069, " ~' 

This in-service program was designed by the faculty parti- 
pants and took place in the summer of 1968 (six weeks) 
and the school year of 1968«69 (three follow-up sessions) * 
It centered on developing instructional concepts and 
strategies* ' 

44'. Wilson, Richard E, Anatomy of a Workshop for In-Servi ce Edu- 
cation Personnel . Washingtonr Mexican Association of 
Junior Collages , 1970 , 

Description of a workshop conducted by AAJC to prepare 
in=^service educational personnel. 
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